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eS ie nee ON 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—FACULTY OF | MEDICINE. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
SECOND EXA MINATION for the Degree of BACHELOR 


Y, the of 

for the Degree of oo ‘TOR OF MEDI. 
CINE on MO ONDA AY, the 27th of NOVEMBER. Candidates for 
DegsOeeea heated Rinwdor, wi be oambed 
Fay" eneret. oil Philosophy, Logic, and 





Nea I lgronby required must be tronemsitted to bo the Registrar 


GLOANESTREET, opposite CaDOGAN-PLACE. 
—A remarkably plecsans OUSE fora gual family is to 
be LET, situated as above. Enquire at No.1 


FOSSIL FISHES FROM BRAZIL. 
FEW Sets of the FOSSIL FISHES, brought 


home by Mr. Gardner, fom the chalk formation of the 
North of Brazil’ still remain to be disposed of. They are in a 
pennies state of preservation, and are all new species, named 
by M. Agassiz. —aee reference ‘apply to Mr. Pamplin, 45, Frith- 
street, Soho-squar 








een days before t 


fourt 
they refer. 
a House, By or of the Senate 


Sept. 18, 1843. . ROT HMAN, Registrar. 


es COLLEGE, ihe. —The DEPART- 

GINEERING, MANUFACTURES, ARTS. 

and TEC TO! RE, will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, the 3rd of 

October west. _ Porther information may be obtained at the Se- 
eretary's 

t reside in the houses of gentlemen connected 

“Bidens may 7 peewee will be forwarded by post upon 


tion to the Secretar 
"Ragu mami J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


TZ7ING’S COLLEGE, London. — DEPART- 

MENT of GE NER AL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 

The os of LECTURES for the Matricul —" Students 
will commence on Tuesday, the ard of October nex: 

DIVINITY... The Rev. the Principal and the ay the Chaplain. 

MATHEMA H 3 








ATICS .. Professor the Rev. T. all, 
Tutor, Rev. T. Yock, M. 
CLASSICS. ; Professor the Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A.; Tutor, 
wi 
msi WTTTERATURE..Professor the Rev. F. D. Mau- 


The ® Classes for private Instruction in the Hebrew, Oriogtal, 
and modern free leaqpeces, under the direction of 
MC. Cass , Forbes, Brasseur, Bernays, — and De 
Villalobos, will also be resumed on the sam 
Chambers vl provided for matriculated Students desirous of 
residing in the College ; and some of the Professors and Gentle- 
men connected wit the College receive Students into their 


may be obtained upon application at the 
J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


R ING'S COLLEGE, London. — MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 
RESIDE RCE OF STUDENTS.—Rooms are provided in Col- 
fora limited number of Stadents. ‘There are two classes 
rooms all furnished), the rents of which vary from 21/. to 


SHINING THA HALL. —Students resident in College are required 
to dine in Hall under qovtein pepeeath “7 s. Non-resident Stu- 
dents are also Ream o do the 

a? J EDIGAL TUTOR. beak ‘he Council has appointed 
George Johnson, M.D., to this office ; it will be his duty to 
asst the Junior Students, pa —A as well as non-resident, in 


their studies. 
d from the Dean of the Medical 


RICHARD PARTRIDGE, Dean. 
J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
King’s College, Sept. 22, 1943. 


ANCHESTER NEW eee, in con- 
nexion with the UNIVERSITY oF LO. 

The SESSION of 1843-44 will COMM TENGEN = ae 2nd of 
October; being the first Monday in the month. The entrance 
examination of students who intend to pass through the full 
mate. mane course will take place on Friday, the 29th 

e Literary and Scientific Department, LEC- 

.— E will K. delivered. in the coming Session, on the foliow- 

su 

t Greek ond Latin Lenenages Grammatical Strecture ofthe 

English a uage, and Composition of English, by F. W. NEW 
iment Fellow of Balliol Col r S Oxford. 

ry ing and Mixe Mathematics, by R. FINLAY, Esq. B.A., 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

3. pocient and Modern History, by the Rev. JOHN KEN- 


" ent d Moral Ph bh d Li b 

sds nial and Moral jlosophy, an ogic, by the Rev. 

L ve — and Natural History, by MONTAGUE 
Sq 

6. French Language and Literature, by F. E. VEMBERGUE, 


7. German Language and Literature, by Dr. BERNSTEIN. 
‘The fee for the entire Course is 25/. (exclusive of French and 
German.) Students wishing to attend separate classes only, may 
et a = statement of the studies and fees in detail at 
| ae lege ; or from the Secretaries, the Rev. William Gasken, 
ver-street. ,Chorlton- upon-Medl dlock + Samuel D. 
Danish Esq... tr or by letter, 





orther i i 
Secretary's Othe, 
August, 1943. 





may be obtai 
Department. . 














Students tothe Secretaries, on the means of getting board 
and lodging may learn particulars from the Secretaries; and 
Fespecta le lodciag-heuses are provided by omg Committee. 


Pp 


September 20, 1843, 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 

p Commission MERCHANTS, ‘BOSTON, UNITED 

STATES. ~Pastiower attention given to Sales of New and Old 
Books, epg Engravings, and Fancy Goods ; also any other 
description of erchandize. Refer to John Miller, Bookseller, 
London ; Goddard & Hill, Bir 


PARENTS, ETC., STUDENTS IN MEDICINE. 
R. SALT, Fellow of the Linnean and Medico- 


i Botanical Societie ies, Ac Lecturer on Obstetric and 
gerd Medicine, RECEIVES SSRUDENTS IN MEDICINE, 
f as House Pupils or Boarders. Arrangements can be made 
ws the term of a full C urriculum, or for any shorter period. The 
ise is within ten minutes’ walk of University and King’s 
Lib eges, the Middlesex and Charing Cross Schools, and the 
braries of the British Museum and Royal College of Surgeons. 
: ition to a more than ordinary attention to their domestic 
oon orts, resident pupils will meet with every advantage neces- 
titers to the most effectual prosecution of their studies.—Apply 
sireck Mihter pa md before 12 or after 4, at 102, Great Russeli- 
e 











SCHOOL, FAMILY, and CLERICAL 

AGENCY, 30, Sono-square.—Mr. HINTON, late of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Author of ‘Stenography for *Schools,’ 
ba respectfully states that he forwards the views of Principals 

chools, Families, Clergymen, Tutors, and Assistants, in any 
change es they may contemplate ; also in the transfer of Sch holas- 
tic and Clerical Property.—Mrs. Hinton, who has resided many 
Rev rs on_the Continent, can y tnta uce superior English and 
‘oreign Governesses, with good references. Letters must be free. 


\T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. — 
Medical School. —WinTes | Sasson, 1843, commencing 


October 
EDIC GINE..c. Burro 
SURGERY. Law Sa RS 
DESCI PTIVE and. “SURGICAL ANATOMY..F. C. Skey, 


GENERAL and MORBID ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY.. 
r. et. 
SUPERINTENDENCE of DISSECTIONS..Mr. M‘Whinnie and 


Mr. 
CHEMIST TRY .-Mr. Griffith 
MATERIA MEDICA —» ‘THERAPEUTICS. -G. L. Roupell, 


M.D. F.R.S. 
we MD Ee ppasses of WOMEN and CHILDREN... 


SUMMER akSSION, 1844, commencing } May 1. 
BOTANY..F. J. Farre. M. 
PORENSIC @ MEDICI NE. -W, Bal Wy, M.D. 
PRACTICAL CHEMIST RY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.. 


r. Gri 
anaTiVe, ANATOMY ..Mr, M‘Whinnie. 
MIDW APERY. 
CLINICAL L BCTUIES ‘on MEDICINE, by Dr. Roupell and 
tr. @. G. Burrows; on SURGERY, by Mr. Lawrence and 
tr. 


nley. 

COLLEGIAT & ESTABLISHMENT.—The Governors of the 
Hospital having resolved to establish the collegiate system in 
connexion with the Medical School, several houses within the 
Hospital walls have been lately fitted =p for the residence of a 
certain number of students, and under the direction of the 
Treasurer and a Committee of the Governors every arrange- 
ment has been made which appears ety to promote the ie 
terests and comforts of the 
the eee has been intrusted to Mr. Paget, the Resident 

var 

Forther particulars in regard to every department of the 
school —y be obtained from any of the medical or surgical 
officers or lecturers; or on application at the Anatomical Mu- 
seum or | the Library. 














Sale by Auction. 
LIBRARY OF THE LATE ANDREW BAIRD, M.D. 


Mr. FLETCHER wil! SELL BY AUCTION, at his Great Room, 
pea cane THIS DAY, and 7 following days (Sunday 


pie VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
| including the LIBRARY of the late Dr. BAIRD ; amongst 
which may be mentioned, | -aborde, Yoqegs ede l’ Espagne, 4 vols. 
—Lamber’s Genus Pinus—T ableaux de la Révolution I rangaise, 
3 vols.—Coney’s Ecclesiastical Edifices, 2 vols. —Taylor's He- 
brew Concordance, 2 vols.—Andrews’ Rare Plants, 10 vols.— 
neycl Bri 25 vols.—H.B.’s Political Sketches, 
8 vols.—Sets of the a 's Magazine, SS ee Kegister, 
Edinb urgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues oa. 














F. ARNOLD'S 
NDELIBLE MARKING INK, for Silk, Linen, 


and Cotton, which requires no preparation, andis warranted 
not to injure the finest fabric. 
In neat cases, with directions for use.-...- soeceeesels. Cach, 
Superior India Rubber Court Plaister. in cases..+« + 6d, and Is. 
a Violet, Camphor, and Charcoal Tooth 

r, recommended by the faculty, in we . » 6d. and ls. 
Medicated Pomatum, strongly recommended { 
the nursery and toilet, in pots. 

‘o had of every respectable “Stationer and Chemist in 
Town and Country.—Wholesale and Export Warehouse, 12, 
Curzon-street, May Fair.—Be particular in asking for F. Arnold’ 8, 
as none other is gent 


NION ASSURANCE OFFICE—FIRE, 
LIFE, ANNUITIES—Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; 
CoBeges green, Dublin; and Esplanade, Hamburgh: instituted 








amples ofthe Bonus in Great Britain (op. 
420 | Sum Insured, £3, 500) With Bonus, £3,105 
1,103 on 4 


4 io on 1.285 
1,169 


FIRE INSU RANCE effected upon every description of pro- 
perty, including rent; and policies should be renewed within 
15 days after each quarter-day. TAS LEWIS, Sec. 

Fifth edition, post 8vo. 7 
HE SPEAKING FRENCH GRAMMAR, in 


Sixty Lessons: with CoRoqnicl Essays, particularly cal- 


Era 
No. of Policy, 
ee 2.203 a 





culated to Roget, THE SPEA *RENCH easy to English 
Persons, Br 4. - DOU VILLE wr M., Professor of the French 
nguage. No. 10. “Rue Neuve de Mont’ Thabor, Paris. 


‘This work being concluded with a comprehensive Vocabulary. 
a Collection of Familiar Phrases, various Models of Notes, an 
two Tables of the respective Value of the French and English 
Coins, will be found the best companion which a Tourist can 
possibly have. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 

Paris: A. & W. A & fe and the Author, 
m may be had. 


This day is published, in royal 4to. with 17 Plates and 38 Wood- 


cuts, 
PROPORTION, ‘or the GEOMETRIC PRIN- 
CIPLE of BEAUTY, ANALYSER. By D. R. HAY, De- 
corative Painter to the Queen, Edinbur; 
Lately published, 4 the ~ A Author, 


The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 
mony of Form. te : vol. royal 4to. with 18 Engravings and 
Woodcuts. Price 1 

It. 

The Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted to 
Interior Decorations. The 4th edition, with 8 coloured Dia- 
grams, 8vo. Price 7s. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall 
London. 





DONNEGAN’S GREEK LEXICON. 
In a large 8vo. volume, 2/. 2s. cloth, lettered, 


NEW GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON, 

; By JAMES DONNEGAN, M.D. Fourtn gpition. 
Printed in a new type, and in an enlarged form, which has 
enabled the Author to add much new matter: the increase in 
the number of pages amounts to ONk HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
six. Numerous and long Articles have been rewritten, and all 
have received emendation ; so that, in fact, this Edition isa New 
Cast of former ones Poets ‘and Orators have been i 
trated throughout, and the fullest References given. ‘The A’ 
andrian and Hellenic writers have n carefully examined, 
with a view to the Illustration of words used in the New Tas- 
TAMENT, and in the Septuagint: where the meanings of words 
have been the subject of Controversy, foterences ave been 
given to the Classical, Hellenic, | and Al czaneree 5 wr! A 
order to attain the true 
references to, Critics and Commentators. of weight 4 ithe 
rity. The early Greek Fathers have been carefully a 
in order to facilitate the studies of those who desire to acquire 
a knowledge of their writings. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Just published, 
SIR ASTLEY COOPER’S SURGERY, 
entiED vo Lome, 

0. 770 pages, 18s. 
HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
SURGERY, founded on the most extensive Hospital and 
Frieete Practice Sy CMs “eee of Px rity Years. By the 
ir A 


late 8 ye eant- aorecan to 
the Kings Vol. 3 by TALEXANDEW L KELM.A. M.D. 
Editor and Trusslater of Celsus de Medicina.’ The two fi 
Volumes mee still 
Vol. 1, 18s. cloth, or with the Plates coloured, WU. 8¢. 
Vol. 2, 18s., or coloured, 1. 1s. 
Also, in 1 large vol. 8vo, WW. 5s. cloth, 
1. The Principles and Practice of Medicine, By 
token Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S., late Professor in University College, 
c. &e. Edited . Rogers, ., and Alex. Cooper Lee. 
|e edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 


2. Manual of Pathology; containing the Symp- 
toms, Diagnosis, and Morbid Characters of Diseases: together 
with an Exposition of the different Methods of Examination 
applicable to 3 egy og Organs contained within the Head, 
Chest, and om artinet, D.M.P. Translated, 
with Alterations and ‘Additions, by Jones Quain, M.D. Fourth 
edition, I8mo. oth. 

London: ‘Simp kin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 


RECREATION HAND-BOOK GUIDES 
By FELIX SUMMERLY, 
(See more exp] y Ad n last Ath 
AND-BOO K for "HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE; or, Guide to the Architecture, Tapestries, 
Paintings, Gardens and Grounds of Hampton Court: with nu- 
merous Embellishments on » engraved by Ladies, Maps 
and Plans from Official Sources, and bound in a Cover designed 
by, Holbein for Cardinal Wolsey. Price 5s. in cloth, and Hol- 
bein’s cover in gold, — Maps and Plans; and 2s. . not 
gilt, and without Ma 
“Decidedly the best. Popular Guide to the Picturesque Beaa- 
ties of Hampton Court.”’"—Spectat 
Hand-Books for the National Gallery. 
6d., 3d., and id, 














Price 


Iso, now Hime 4 

An Illustrated Elliuon, with Reminiscences of the 
most celebrated Pictures, drawn expressly from the Originals by 
Messrs. Jobn James and William Linnel i 

Hand-Book for Free Picture Galleries ; bein 
Guide to all the Pictures in the National Gallery, the Dale h 
Gallery, the Seene Museum, the Society of Arts, and the British 
Museum. Price Each Gallery published separately at 
proportionate AA 

Hand-Books for Westminster Abbey : a Guide to 
the Architecture, Sculptures, Tombs and Decorations, with 56 
Embellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, 4 Ete’ mio, © 
Specimen of Encaustic Tiles in the Chapter House. and an Illu- 
mination. Price 7s. Another Edition, without Tiles and Illu- 
mination, 3s. 

Abridged Edition, with 4 Etchings, price 1s. 
, with Plan of the Abbey, 64. 


A A Glance at the Temple Church, with Eight Il- 
lustrations_and Ornamental Borders printed in three Colours, 
Price ls. Second Edition. 


Hand-Book for Holidays; or, Guide to the London 
Sights, price 6d. 

A Hand-Book for Canterbury, with 35 Illustra. 
tions, 3s.-6d.; cloth extra, 5s. 

Just gebiahel, Days’ Excursions out of London ; 


to Erith: pcbester. § gad bham: with a Catalogue of the Pic- 
tures atCobham Hall. Maps and Illustrations, price 2s, 











The Key. ° ‘Post 8y0, 3s, 6d. boards, 


+ x Bell, 186, Fleet-street, 








858 THE ATHENEZUM 


CSepr, 93 








Second edition, price 4s. 6d. : ‘ 
TENOGRAPHY ; or, an Easy and Practical 
System of Short-hand for Schools and Self-Instructors, b: 
which the greatest expedition in writing is comoleters effected, 
with a peettire certainty of reading the notes at any distance of 
time. By E. HINTON, late of realty Hall, Cambridge. 

London: sold by Simpkin & Marshall; also by the Author, at 

the Scholastic Agency ice, 30, Soho-square. 
The following Periodical Works, for OctosERr, 1843, will be 
published by Charles Knight & Co. 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XXXIII. 
(New Series,) price 6d. 

KNIGHT'S CABINET EDITION of SHAKSPERE, 
Vol. 1X., boundin cloth, with gilt edges, price 2s.6d. Tobe com- 
pleted in Ten Volumes. Published also in Weekly Numbers, 
each containing a separate Play, price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the 
Reien or Georce III., Part XXXIII., super-royal 8vo. price 2s. 

LONDON, Part XXXL, price Is. 6d. Published also 
in Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, Part CXXVIIL, Is. 6d. 


THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE. 
Part IX., price 1s. Tobe completedin Twenty-five Parts. Pub- 
lished also in Weekly Numbers, price 3d. 

Also, just published, 

LONDON, Volume V., handsomely bound in cloth, 

price 10s. 6d. 


THE GUIDE TO SERVICE.—The Farm Brier, Is. 6d. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 
Just published, in one hand volume, 8vo. cloth lettered, 
. with a Portrait, price 12s. 
EMOIRS of the LIFE of Rev. JOHN 
WILLIAMS, Missionary to Polynesia. Completed from 
his Journals, Correspondence, and other authentic Sources. 
y Rev. KE. PROUT, of Halstead. 
London : John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


ORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN, Part I, 

price 2s. 6d.. to be completed in two Parts, will form 

No. J. of the COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY, and will be | 
published on the Ist of October. ‘ 

** Difficulties !! were they to be deterred from proceeding on | 
that account ? Let them look at Mr. Borrow; w he had | 
suffered himself to be prevented from circulating the Bible in 
Spain by the difficulties he met with, he could never bave spread 
such enlightenment and information through that country.’’— 
Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons, April \1, 1843. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


( MITY ABUSES.—The Trust Estates held in the 
City for public and charitable objects produce an annual 
sum of 364,096/. lls. 93d. 
dowments, the local rates collected for the relief of the poor, 
for the Church, paving. watching, lighting, &c., are a heavier 
burden upon the inhabitants than exists in any district of cor- 
responding extent in the United Kingdom, amounting for the 
year 1841 to 272,783/. 4s, 5d., besides Octroi duties or taxes upon 
coals, provisions, &c., levied by the Corporation upon the public 
at large to the amount of 202,549/. 12s. 7d. perannum. For an 
seeoent a he mode in whic) thes onernans ae are raleed 
and expended in an area embracing only 1-15th section of the " 7 s 
Metropolis, see a Pamphlet entitled THE CORPORATION OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE; a Brocrapny. By C. Knienr. 
LONDON AND MUNICIPAL REFORM,’ reprinted by sub- | Being the Eighth and concluding Volume of the Pictortau 
scription from the Westminster Review. Price 6d, Suakseere. In cloth, uniform with the Plays. Price li. 5s. 
S. Clarke, 13, Pall Mail East; E. Wilson, 18, Bishopsgate-street. 22, Ludgate-street, September 20, 1843. 


THE FOREIGN AND COLONIAL REVIEW. 


On the 2nd of October will be published, in 8vo, price 6s. 


No. IV. or 
THE FOREIGN AND COLONIAL QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


This Review has been established by a highly influential Literary and Mercantile Proprietary, under the Superinten- 
dence of the late Editor of the Foreign Quarterly Review, and has already obtained deserved reputation both for the 
vigour and information of its Articles—several of which have been publicly attributed to Members of our Government— 
and for the priority and accuracy of its Foreign Intelligence, which is secured through the influence of eminent 
Correspondents in our Colonies and on the Continent. 


London: WurtTakKER & Co. Ave Maria-lane; and Smit, ErpEer & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


DENHAM PARK INSTITUTION 


FOR 


THE TREATMENT OF MENTAL DISORDERS 
AFFECTING THE UPPER CLASSES OF SOCIETY OF BOTH SEXES. 
Director—EDWARD Hornor, Esq. 

Consulting and Visiting Physician—Joun Fornes, M.D. F.R.S., 

Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty’s Houschold, and Physician Extraordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
12, OLD BURLINGTON-STREET, LONDON. 

Resident Medical Oficer—Witttam Witson, M.D. 

Medical Referee in London—Erasmus Wi son, Esq., 55, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 














Notwithstanding these princely en- 











Some changes in the direction of this Institution, and an important addition reeently made to its medical staff, seem 
to justify the Director in calling attention to the claims which it possesses to the confidence of the public and to the 
support of the medical profession. It is believed that a fullér knowledge of the character of this establishment, on the 
part of medical men, will be found of importance to them, in many cases, when called upon to recommend a temporary 
abode for a patient who may be required to be removed from home. It is the object of the Director and Medical Super- 
intendents to give to the Institution the character and appearance of a domestic retreat during the removal of a temporary 
disease, not of a place for the seclusion and punishment of dangerous and incurable persons. Accordingly, the greatest 
care is taken, not merely to discard every form of personal restraint, but, as far as practicable, to remove from the obser- 
vation of the inmates everything that could tend to irritate or distress their feelings; and no pains are spared to cheer the 
mind, and to lessen the gloom and despondency to which so many of this class of persons are unhappily subject. Oppor- 
tunities for varied occupation and amusement, within and without doors, are studiously supplied, and exercise in the open 
air, in the carriage and on foot, is carefully enjoined. 

The excellence of the accommodations generally, and the great conveniences and comforts to be found in Denham 
Park, are, it is believed, of a kind that cannot fail to be approved of. The building is a fine specimen of the old English 
mansion. having apartments sufficiently spacious for in-door exercises during wet weather, and designed on a scale of 
magnificence rarely met with in modern houses. The general appearance of the house betrays nothing of its present 
destination, either in external or internal arrangements; and, besides the usual suites of apartments, it contains a billiard- 
room, a library, and a consecrated chapel, in the latter of which the patients, officers, and servants of the establishment 
meet daily for morning and evening prayer. 

Classification forms an important part of the arrangements. The Ladies and Gentlemen have each their distinct 
moiety of the house, and assemble in their separate saloons, from which those are excluded who, from the state of their 
disorder, would be likely to prove annoying to the convalescents, or be themselves excited by the presence of company. 
In these reunions the invalids mingle constantly and systematically with the sane; the observances of polite society are 
carefully maintained; and, by judicious intercourse, the minds of the invalids are strengthened and prepared for that 
exercise which a return to the world may require. In some instances, where benefit is likely to result to the sufferer, and 
no inconvenience to the rest of the inmates, relations and friends are admitted to stay with an invalid in the house. This 
permission has on several occasions been found a desirable privilege, and been eagerly embraced; the arrangements, 
society, and resources of the establishment being such as to render it an agreeable place of residence to all. 

The advantages offered by this Institution for the retirement of Ladies are considered to be especially worthy of 
notice: they wi!l be found to be highly appreciated by several now resident there. 

The Terms of Admission for both Sexes at Denham Park are moderate, and are regulated according to the following 
among other circumstances: I. The nature and extent of private accommodation required. II. The amount of domestic 
attendance rendered necessary by the nature of the individual case; or required for the special comfort and convenience 
of the patient. II. The kind and amount of horse or carriage exercise required as a luxury, beyond what is deemed of 
importance medicinally, and which is always furnished. IV. The pecuniary means of the Patient; a small number, to 
whom it is an object, being from time to time received at an inferior charge, provided they are desirable inmates from 
their position in society and the nature of their malady. 

When required, highly responsible persons are sent for patients to any part of the kingdom. 

Denham Park is situated on the Oxford Road, two miles from Uxbridge, and within easy reach of the West Drayton 
and Slough Stations of the Great Western Railway. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Director by letter or personal application, (Denham Park, Uxbridge, 
Middlesex,) or of any of the Medical Officers. Eow H 

June 20th, 1843, V.DWARD HLORNOR. 
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TEGG’S MAGAZINE: 


WITH THE PRIZE ESSAY ‘ON DECISION 
OF CHARACTER,’ y 








Prospectus. 


The design of this undertaking originated wi 
lisher ; but in bringing it to maternity’ he od bap Pub. 
by gentlemen whose sound judgment, distinguished = 
ship, and practised pens, combined with his own ex Scholar. 
in the conduct of literary undertakings, give every — 
that the objects he has in view will be carried out in ci 
ner equally satisfactory to the public as t> himself. = 

The motive which actuates him is a strong feeling that th 
numerous periodicals now in existence do not effect th m4 
proper object—the creation of a healthy appetite for a 
ing of a higher order—but rather tend to deprave the tast 4 
and to frustrate the end for which they were original! “ 
jected. The young, particularly, to whom the pe sat 
periodical literature is very attractive, are most open 
injuries from its vitiating tendency, and most in need of . 
work which shall furnish them with a more pure supply ° 

It is proposed therefore to produce a Monthly Miscellan 
which shall be surpassed by none in variety and excellence 
ef matter, and which, keeping pace with the rapid Advance 
of science and art so particularly distinguishing the nine. 
teenth century, shall record each successive improvement, 
and at the same time trace back its history to its birth, 

The wonderful progress of Modern Discovery by sea and 
land, and the never-ceasing changes and improvements 
throughout the world; illustrated Descriptions of the most 
remarkable objects, either natural or artiticial, which are to 
be found throughout its wide extent; Delineations of Na- 
tural History, more especially of the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms in newly-settled colonies; Historical Details 
drawing from their venerable repositories accounts of the 
Customs and Manners and Pastimes of the ages long gone 
by, and comparing them with those for which they have 
been exchanged ; Biographical Sketches; Articles of Fiction 
and others of general interest, which scarcely admit of clas. 
sification: all these subjects, together with numberless 
others which it is impossible to particularise, developed 
by able heads and ready pens, and further elucidated and 
adorned by woodcuts and engravings of first-rate excellence, 
will, it is hoped and believed, combine to form a Magazine 
of an excellence yet unattained, and which can scarcely re- 
quire further security for its success than to be generally 
known to the heads of families, the cond s of educati 
and the reading portion of society. 

Among the more important objects to which attention 
will be particularly directed, is the History of Man in his 
Social State—a subject hitherto but very slightly touched on 
in any professedly popular work; of deep importance, yet 
yielding at the same time an exhaustless store of entertain- 
ment, to which no human being can be indifferent. It is 
here proposed to treat of the Varicties of the Human Spe- 
cies, showing the influence of Climate, Habit, and Educa- 
tionupon mankind. The advantages of this peculiar study, 
to a people who are annually emigrating in thousands into 
countries occupied by aboriginal tribes, are highly impor 
tant, and cannot fail to give a peculiar value to any work 
which shall discuss the subject in a manner at once scien- 
tific and popular. 

One other peculiarity attending this New Cabinet of Use- 
ful and Entertaining Literature requires to be mentioned. 
The Publisher, after much reflection, has decided upon 
making a novel experiment—or rather reviving an excellent 
practice now fallen into desuetude—one that will augment 
his own labour, but be inevitably attended with wide-spread 
advantages, and a high degree of pleasure, to those for whom 
alone it is intended. He purposes to offer monthly prizes (the 
works of some admired author) for the best Articles, Essays, 
or Papers, on given subjects ; these will be regularly an- 
nounced on the wrapper of each Number. This competi- 
tion must inevitably awaken talent that otherwise might 
have slept for ever; and experience teaches us, that pre- 
cocity or presumption seldom indicates a high order of 
intellect. 

The Publisher offers no pledge to the youth of England 
for his future conduct in catering for their intellectual en- 
tertainment. He appeals confident!y to the vast amount of 
entertaining knowledge which he has already furnished 
them. To others, he feels that no promise of future exer- 
tion is necessary. A long life of commercial industry and 
enterprise passed amongst them will secure their confidence. 
Never were the results of that experience and intercourse 
which his position has given him, more likely to prove bene- 
ficial to his patrons than in the present instance ; for he has 
resolved upon devoting (as a source of self-gratification) a 
large portion of his time to the selection and accumulation 
of materials to be placed in the hands of his Editor. And 
he would further observe that, from the quantity of matter, 
variety and value of its contents, frequent introduction of 
illustrations, and unprecedented accumulation of interest- 
ing facts, Teca’s MAGAzINE will be decidedly the cheapest 
periodical of its kind ever published. . 

The subject proposed for the next Prize, to be published 
on the Ist of December, is 


‘THE FALLACIES OF HISTORY.’ 





CONDITIONS AND PLAN. 

1. The Work to be published in Monthly Numbers at 8d. each. 

2. Each Number will consist of Two Sheets, closely printed in small 
royal octavo, and occasionally or ted with Engraving 

3. A few Advertisements, principally of a literary character, will be 
admitted at a moderate rate, as per printed scale. 

London: printed for THOMAS TEGG, 73, Cheapside; 
Griffin & Co., Glasgow; and T. Le Messurier, Dublin: to 
whom all Communications for the Editor are requested t0 
be addressed. 
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A Cotemporary Narrative of the Proceedings 
against Dame Alice Kyteler or Ketler, pro- 
secuted for Sorcery in 1344. Edited by T. 
Wright, Esq. F.S.A., &c, London, printed 
for the Camden Society. 

We know so very little of the social condition 

of Ireland under the Plantagenets, that any 

contribution to our limited stock of information 
js sure to be received with thankfulness; but 
the narrative before us has a double interest : it 
opens to us one of the most singular chapters 
in the history of English superstition, and, at 
the same time, sets before us a picture of some 
of those anomalies which for centuries have 
rendered Ireland a source of perplexity to his- 
torians and anxiety to statesmen. Mr. Wright 
has directed his attention chiefly to illustrating 
the prevalence of the belief in witchcraft, one 
of the oldest and most deeply rooted articles of 

English superstition: we shall not follow him 

into so wide a field, but shall examine the his- 

tory of the actors, and the events, in connexion 
with the state of Irish society during the four- 
teenth century. 

Richard de Ledred, Bishop of Ossory, one 
of the principal characters in the strange drama 
of which we have to give an account, was origi- 
nally a Franciscan friar of London. He was 
consecrated Bishop of Ossory by mandate of 
Pope John XXII., at Avignon, in 1318, the 
year in which Edward Bruce and his Irish 
allies were defeated near Dundalk, and the 
Scottish dominion in Ireland overthrown. The 
attempt of Edward Bruce to carve out for him- 
self a kingdom in Ireland after his brother Ro- 
bert had been secured in the possession of the 
throne of Scotland, gave great offence to the 
court of Rome. Pope John, indeed, received 
the Irish manifesto of grievances with some 
symptoms of favour; he commanded a truce 
for two years between the English government 
and its opponents, a proof that he did not then 
regard the Irish insurgents as rebels; but Bruce, 
either from his natural impetuosity of temper, 
or from the difficulty of procuring provisions 
for his numerous followers, disregarded the in- 
junction, and thus ended the doubts of the 
sovereign pontiff. But there were other circum- 
stances which hastened his decision ; one of the 
grievances of which the Irish had most loudly 
complained was, that the best sees and bene- 
fices were conferred upon Englishmen and 
other foreigners, to the exclusion of the native 
clergy, and the court of Rome was rather 
sharply censured for having sanctioned such an 
abuse. Furthermore, the native clergy, which 
had to a great extent identified itself with the 
cause of the insurgents, showed a disposition to 
treat the claims of papal supremacy with little 
favour. They denounced the bull by which 
re Adrian had conferred the sovereignty of 
Ireland on Henry the Second, and his suc- 
cessors, as palpably unjust, and took upon 

emselves to remedy this injustice by electing 

s king for themselves; ‘ thus,” says Phelan, 
they had shifted the question from the mal- 

administration of England to the sovereignty of 

the Vatican, and left but one answer to its in- 
ignant majesty.”” Bulls of excommunication 

Were fulminated agains: the Bruces, and against 

all their supporters, both lay and clerical ; vacant 

Sees were conferred only upon those who were 

staunch adherents to the conjoint cause of the 

English crown and the Romish tiara; the Irish 

isurrection was denounced as a heresy, and 

charges of witchcraft and sorcery were added, 
as has always been the case when ecclesiastical 

Vengeance is directed against real or supposed 








sectarians. At this crisis Richard de Ledred 
was appointed Bishop of Ossory, and he came 
to Ireland resolved to exterminate treason, he- 
resy, and sorcery, crimes which the peculiar 
circumstances of the time had strangely jumbled 
together. 

The palatinate of Kilkenny, of which the 
bishopric of Ossory formed an important part, 
was at this period occupied by the descendants 
of the most daring and adventurous of the com- 
panions of Strongbow. Their allegiance to the 
crown had been nominal from the beginning ; 
they were the sons of those who either having 
obtained small grants from William the Con- 
queror, or having soon wasted the estates con- 
ferred upon them by that monarch, had con- 
quered the county of Pembroke for their own 
behoof, with armies composed of dissipated 
Normans and disaffected Saxons; the latter, 
indeed, flocked in such numbers to a district 
then far removed beyond the direct control of 
the sovereign, that the county of Pembroke ob- 
tained the name of “little England beyond 
Wales.” Most of the nobles in the palatinate 
of Kilkenny had come from the colony in Pem- 
broke, and had brought with them. the same 
turbulent dispositions, and the same reluc- 
tance to yield obedience, which were for cen- 
turies characteristic of “ little England beyond 
Wales.”’ William le Kiteler, or Ketler, Vis- 
count of the liberties of Kilkenny, appears to 
have been rather unserupulous in his admini- 
stration. Among the patent rolls of Edward I. 
there is a complaint that he stormed the house 
of William Outlaw, and took from thence a sum 
of 3,000/. which had been intrusted to the said 
Outlaw by Adam le Blond of Callen, and Alice 
his wife. A claim was made to this money in 
the name of the sovereign, as “ treasure trove,” 
and at the same time the original owners, Adam 
le Blond and his wife, whose complaints had 
been found inconvenient, were thrown into 
prison on various false charges. It appears that 
the Ketlers and the Outlaws became reconciled, 
and cemented their union by marriage, for 
Dame Alice Ketler is called the mother of Wil- 
liam Outlaw, and we faintly gather from the 
imperfect records of the time, that William Ket- 
ler was her husband of a second marriage, 
whence we may conclude that William Outlaw 
was her son by a previous union. The circum- 
stances connected with the discovery of the 
money deposited in Outlaw’s house were dis- 
torted and misrepresented by popular report; 
the simple explanation that the money had 
been deposited there by the Blonds would not 
be willingly received in an age of superstition, 
when marvels and miracles were deemed to be 
of daily occurrence, particularly as the fact of 
the deposit was denied both by the Outlaws and 
the Ketlers. It was therefore necessary to 
devise some new theory, and, finally, the popu- 
lar explanation of the wealth of the Outlaws 
was, that Dame Alice Ketler used to go through 
the streets of Kilkenny every evening “ be- 
tween complin and curfew,” (that is, between 
the hour for evening prayer and the commence- 
ment of night,) sweeping the refuse of the streets 
to her son's door, muttering as she went the 
following incantation— 

To the house of William, my son, 
liie all the wealth of Kilkenny town. 

This story, parallels to which might easily be 
supplied almost within our own day, was very 
generally credited when Bishop de Ledred 
came to administer the see of Ossory. He had, 
however, to contend against a spirit more for- 
midable than witchcraft, for in the canons which 
he published for the regulation of his diocese, 
we find him complaining of an innovating set 
of miscreants (gens pestifera novella) who re- 


RA AR A EEA IE ETS 
fused to pay ecclesiastical dues or tithes, who 
showed no reverence to episcopal dignity, and 
who plundered the church lands in the diocese 
of Ossory without the least remorse or scruple. 
William Outlaw was probably one of these 
— heretics, for we find an enrolment of 

is having obtained pardon for several felonies, 
and also of his being indebted to the prior of 
Kilmainham 1,000/., apparently as a compen- 
sation for some damage inflicted on the lands 
of the priory. There are some obscure inti- 
mations that Dame Alice encouraged her son 
in these sacrilegious proceedings, and there is 
abundant evidence that she did not scruple to 
employ the most violent and illegal means to 
increase the wealth of her favourite. In the 
year 1324, Dame Alice, her son William Out- 
law, and her two attendants (Petronilla and 
Basilia), were brought before the spiritual court 
to answer to a charge of witchcraft. The 
indictment is of considerable length, but the 
leading points may be briefly stated. In ad- 
dition to using the rhyming incantation already 
quoted, she was accused of having made assig- 
nations at certain cross-roads (in quadriviis) 
with an evil spirit named Robin Artysson (Artis 
filium) one of the lowest rank of demons (ex 
pauperioribus inferni), or, what we might call, a 
very poor devil. It was said, that on these oc- 
casions she feasted her paramour upon nine red 
cocks, and an unknown number of peacocks’ 
eyes; that she manufactured doses, unguents 
and candles, out of certain loathsome insects, 
poisonous herbs, the fat and brains of unbap- 
tized children, and certain other horrible ingre- 
dients, all of which were boiled together in the 
skull of a malefactor stolen from a gibbet. On 
these occasions it was stated that the accused 
celebrated a parody on the sacrifice of the mass, 
after which they pronounced sentence of excom- 
munication against all their enemies, includin 
their husbands, cursing them specifically in all 
the limbs and articulations of their bodies (per 
omnia membra expressa nominatim et sigillatim). 
Dame Alice was further accused of having de- 
stroyed four husbands by these diabolical means, 
and of having reduced her fifth husband, Lord 
John de Poer, to such a condition that he had lost 
his nails and hair. These crimes she was said 
to have committed in order to gratify her demo- 
niacal paramour Robin Artysson, and, as an 
aggravation of her guilt, it was noticed that he 
was the most vulgar and low-born of all the 
devils in hell; that he only appeared in the 
shape of a cat or of a black hairy dog, or, when 
in a very good humour, in the form of a negro. 
When he took the latter guise, he was accus- 
tomed to bring with him two negro devils, rather 
better looking than himself, as companions for 
Petronilla and Basilia. 

William Outlaw, aware of the danger to 
which his mother and himself were exposed, 
sought the protection of his brother, who was 
Prior of Kilmainham, Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, and the acting Lord-Deputy of the king- 
dom; but as little reverence was at this time 
paid to the central power, he further strength- 
ened himself by an alliance with the Lord 
Arnold de la Poer, seneschal of the Palatinate, 
to which Kilkenny then belonged; he thus ac- 
quired sufficient influence to have the warrants 
refused, which were demanded for the arrest of 
Dame Alice and her accomplices. In spite of 
the Bishop’s remonstrances the lady was allowed 
to make her defence by her proctor. After a pro- 
tracted struggle Dame Alice was exco.nmunica- 
ted, and a citation issued commanding William 
Outlaw to appear on a charge of heresy and the 
abetting of heresy. The efforts of the Seneschal, 
Poer, to have this citation withdrgwn proved 





unavailing ; he took the rash step of arresting 
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the Bishop himself for various misdemeanours, 
but chiefly for having defrauded a widow, whose 
husband had died intestate, of her inheritance. 
It was pleaded by the Bishop that he was bound 
to answer in the King’s courts, and not in those 
of the Palatinate; and that the charge of de- 
frauding the widow being a testamentary ques- 
tion, belonged to the ecclesiastical and not to 
the civil law. At the same time all the neigh- 
bouring lords, indignant at the insult offered the 
Bishop, flocked to visit him in his place of con- 
finement, “‘ so that it resembled a court rather 
than a prison,” while their ladies sent him pre- 
sents of wine, game, and other delicacies, which 
enabled him to entertain these visitors in the 
most princely style. Arnoltf de la Poer found 
that he had made a false move in seizing the 
prelate, and when the day for the appearance 
of William Outlaw had passed, he ordered 
Bishop Ledred to be set at liberty. Freedom 
was not enough for Ledred; he would not quit 
the prison until he had assembled all the canons 
and clergy of the diocese, after which, arrayed 
in full pontifical robes, with crosses, censers, 
and banners of the church borne before him, he 
proceeded in state to the cathedral, where he 

reached a sermon from the text—‘ Our soul 
is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the 
fowlers; the snare is broken, and we are escaped. 
Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made 
heaven and earth” —(Psalm exxiv, 7, 8). The 
historian does not give us any particulars of the 
sermon, but he intimates that such a “ screed 
of doctrine” against heresy and_profaneness 
had never before been heard in the diocese of 
Ossory. 

While the Seneschal was agp | the Bishop 
in the superior courts in Dublin, Ledred edopted 
a new and unexpected measure, which produced 
a great sensation. Arrayed in his pontifical 
robes, and bearing a consecrated host in his 
hands, he suddenly presented himself in the 
Palatine court, and called upon the Seneschal, 
in pursuance of the oath of office which he had 
sworn, to lend his aid for the suppression of 
heresy and witchcraft. Lord Arnold refused 
him very harshly, upon which the Bishop re- 
tired, and immediately sent a circular to the 
principal Irish bishops, calling on them to de- 
fend the rights of the Church and their eccle- 
siastical privileges. The affair had now acquired 
such importance, that it was deemed necessary 
to call a Parliament upon the subject. It may 
help to give us some notion of the state of Ire- 
land at the time, to learn that the Bishop inserts 
among his grievances the hardships and dangers 
to which he was exposed on the road between 
Kilkenny and Dublin, having been compelled 
to make a circuit through mountainous and 
desert places (per loca deserta, montuosa et 
invia,) to avoid sa through the county of 
Carlow, which formed part of the Palatinate 
subject to his enemy, the Lord Arnold. Inci- 
dentally we learn that the Bishop travelled 
through the counties of Wexford and Wicklow, 
and that the road was almost impassable from 
bogs and forests. 

In the Parliament at Dublin the prelates at 
first showed some disposition to yield to the 

owerful lords of the Palatinate, but when 
Bishop Ledred detailed the circumstances of 
his imprisonment, they unanimously denounced 
Lord Arnold as a profane tyrant; he was forced 
to beg the prelate’s pardon, and to promise that 
he would no longer interfere with the course of 
justice against heretics and sorcerers. Acts of 


accusation were renewed against Dame Alice 
Ketler and her supposed accomplices, but they 
were all secretly removed into some distant part 
of Ireland, except Petronilla de Midia, who was 
convicted of heresy and sorcery, and sentenced 
to be burned alive. 


The record states that 





this unhappy woman was six times scourged 
before she could be tortured into confession 
(sex vicibus per episcopum pro suis sortilegiis 
fustigata), and her behaviour at the stake 
showed that her previous torments had deprived 
her of reason. William Outlaw was at .the 
same time arrested and confined, heavily chained, 
in the castle of Kilkenny; under these circum- 
stances he submitted himself entirely to the 
Bishop’s pleasure, and obtained absolution on 
condition of ceding certain rich endowments to 
the Church, and going on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. A clause, however, was inserted, 
allowing the pilgrimage to be commuted for a 
sum of money, which we find was subsequently 
paid, and thenceforward we hear nothing more 
of William Outlaw or Dame Alice Ketler. 

The Bishop’s vengeance was next directed 
against the Lord Arnold de la Poer, whom he 
charged with heresy. Arnold appealed to the 
Lord Chancellor, who was also the Lord Deputy, 
and when this high personage seemed disposed 
to fayour the accused, the undaunted prelate 
extended the charge to the Lord Deputy him- 
self. All the business of the State was inter- 
rupted by this extraordinary proceeding; the 
functions of the executive were suspended, the 
proceedings of parliament and of the law court 
were stopped until the Church had pronounced 
judgment upon the head of the state. Whilst 
the civil government was thus in abeyance, the 
Lord Deputy, on the requisition of Bishop 
Ledred, had to issue the writ de excommunicato 
capiendo against the Lord Amold de la Poer, 
and this unfortunate nobleman died in the 
dungeon to which he was consigned by his re- 
morseless enemy. Persecution was extended 
to his senseless remains; as he had not received 
absolution, Bishop Ledred, inaccessible to the 
weakness of humanity, condemned the body to 
exposure, until the progress of decay had ren- 
dered interment indispensable. The Lord De- 
puty, however, had the good fortune to triumph; 

e was acquitted, and pronounced a true son of 
the Church; but the Bishop avenged his dis- 
appointment by an appeal to Rome, where his 
representations procured a papal brief, addressed 
to the King, desiring that he would issue an 
order to his chief governor and other officers of 
state in Ireland, to assist the Bishop of Ossory 
and his brother prelates in the extirpation of 
heresy. 

The very first sufferer from this brief was the 
Bishop of Ossory himself; he was accused of 
heresy by his metropolitan, Alexander Bicknor, 
Archbishop of Dublin, and on his escaping 
beyond sea, to avoid a trial, his temporalities 
were sequestered by the crown. After having 
lived nine years in banishment he was permitted 
to return to his see; but in a few months his 
temporalities were again seized, because that he 
had unjustly excommunicated the Lord Trea- 
surer of Ireland, insulted the Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas in open court, and instigated 
Thomas Fitz-gilbert to set fire to the castle of 
Moycobin, and murder its proprietor, Hugh le 
Poer. When brought to trial on these charges, 
he pleaded the king’s pardon, but this was sub- 
sequently revoked, on the plea that it had been 
obtained by fraud and misrepresentation. He 
was, however, again received into favour, and 
the closing years of his troubled life were spent 
in ornamenting his cathedral. 

Reflections on this strange narrative will so 
naturally suggest themselves to the reader, that 
we need not add many observations. We cannot, 
however, avoid remarking the exorbitant power 
which the recognition of Ireland as a papal 
grant threw into the hands of the Irish prelates 
during the continuance of the Plantagenet dy- 
nasty; Ireland was, in fact, governed by Eng- 





land for Rome. In every difficulty the English 





monarchs sought the assistance of the Vai 
and the intervention of the Church: it was ¢ 
necessary consequence that churchmen dled 
on to perform the functions of statesmen, ¢| 
to the political power with which they had be 
unwisely invested, used it for the benefit of 
themselves and their order, employed the terrors 
of the next world to forward selfish interests jn 
this, and made heresy a pretext to gratify sordid 
cupidity or splenetic vengeance. 
EE 


Lecture on the Systems of Church Architecture 
—[Vorlesung iiber die Systeme des Kirchen. 
baues}. By Dr. Frank Kugler, Professor of 
the Royal Academy of Arts at Berlin. 

OnE of the most interesting lectures delivered 
this year at the “ Wissenschaftliche Verein” 
(Scientific Association) of Berlin, was that of 
Prof. Kugler on Church Architecture. This 
has since been printed, and we shall endeavour 
to give a slight outline of its contents. The 
name of Professor Kugler is so favourably known 
to the English public, that his speculations on 
this subject will, we are convinced, command 
attention. 

There are, says Dr. Kugler, two distinct 
theories as to Architecture; one of which re- 
gards all that distant ages and countries have 
produced as wholly foreign and inapplicable 
to the tastes and wants of the present age, and 
seeks to create something perfectly new and 
original; the other pays implicit obedience to 
the laws established by antiquity, and main- 
tains that the powers of the artist will always 
find sufficient scope and exercise in the a 
cation of those laws. The followers of this 
system either choose some particular style—as 
the Greek—to which they inflexibly adhere; or 
they copy different styles according to the cha- 
racter and distinction of the building they have 
to execute; as, for example a theatre in the 
Grecian, a church in the Gothic, and so on, 
The adherent of this system is, however, con- 
stantly met by the conditions of time and place, 
by which ali architecfure is limited; and con- 
sequently can very rarely succeed in rendering 
his imitation pure. 

There is, adds Professor Kugler, a third 
system. This recognizes certain elementary 
and necessary laws, which lie at the bottom of 
all architecture, and have an internal and in- 
destructible life and force, however various the 
forms under which they develope themselves. 
The object of the adherent of this system is, to 
discover and to master this necessary and natural 
element, and to separate it from all the local 
and historical peculiarities with which it is found 
combined. To one imbued with this view of 
the subject, there is no style of architecture, 
however rude or fantastic, which may not sug- 
gest useful and applicable ideas. Instead of 
servilely imitating particular models, he will 
endeavour to work out these fundamental 
elements according to the bent of his own genius 
and the conditions by which he is restrained. 
He will thus have secured a firm basis of laws 
and principles, without the fear of becoming 4 
mere copier. Dr. Kugler proceeds to apply this 
last theory to Church Architecture :— 

For centuries (says he) have the nations of 
Europe labcured to give to the building dedicated 
to the worship of God, a character worthy of its 
destination. They have tried not only to impress on 
it the stamp of their age and nation, but to make it 
expressive of its internal significancy. * 

He givesan analysis of the most characteristic 
forms. Meanwhile, he says, he must make 
the following observation :— 

Various and diversified as are the styles of archi- 
tecture, they are all susceptible of a division into 
two great classes, The characteristic of the one, # 
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~anle TOWS of columns (der einfacher Sadulenbau*), 
apd of the other, the arch (der Bogenbau). With the 
column begins the true vital existence of architecture ; 
with it, an organic life, individually developed, and 
individually distinct, takes the place of the rigid 
lifeless mass. Free and daring as human thought 
starts up the column from the earth ; in rhythmical 
measure, the row of columns rises to meet the pres- 
sare of the incumbent architrave. But the architrave 
js again a rigid motionless mass, however elegant or 
profuse may be the decorations lavished upon it. 
The architrave arrests the upward motion of the 
column, and sets an impassable limit to the aspiring 
thought. But when the arch takes the place of the 
architrave, this limit is removed; the ascending 
motion is no longer interrupted; it separates itself 
(since it cannot be infinitely prolonged) with elastic 
force; and at each bound it springs to meet the next 
point of departure. The arch is the completing, the 
connecting principle of architecture; in its further 
developement, it becomes the vaulted or groined 
roof and the dome, and as such gives to the internal 
architectonic space, living connexion, regular organi- 
zation, and free sublime elevation. The simple 
columnar architecture recurs in every style of an- 
tiquity. However grand in detail, however exquisitely 
perfected by the Greeks, it still invariably marks the 
limits set to the intellectual aspirations of the ancient 
world, The few deviations from this form must be 
regarded only as prophetic indications of a future 
stage of the human mind. The true and perfect 
creation of the arch and the vaulted roof belongs to 
the Christian era, and is fully significant of the new 
hopesand aspirations which opened upon the human 
mind. 

Dr. Kugler restricts himself to the internal 

architecture of churches, which, as he says, 
was necessarily the most important, and deter- 
mined that of the exterior ; since the destination 
of the building was, to contain the assembled 
congregation. 
. The invention of an entirely new system of 
architecture was not to be expected from the 
first ages of the Christian church. The natural 
thing was, to imitate those of the existing build- 
ings which seemed best adapted to the purpose. 
The temples of antiquity would not aa since 
the area they inclosed was generally small. 
The people remained, during the religious cere- 
monies, in the court of the temple, and hence 
the skill and genius of the architect were mainly 
directed to the adornment of the outside. What 
the temple did not afford, was found in the ba- 
silica,. These buildings were calculated to 
contain large assemblies of people; they were 
used as exchanges for the merchants, and, at 
the same time, as halls for the public adminis- 
tration of justice. They were to be found in all 
the Roman cities; Rome itself contained a great 
many, some of which were decorated with the 
greatest conceivable magnificence. Unfortu- 
nately, nothing but the merest ruins of these 
edifices have been preserved; but we know, from 
the writings of contemporaries, that they in- 
closed an oblong area, with colonnades at the 
sides, and galleries above ; and that, at the end 
opposite the entrance, there was a large semi- 
arcular niche, in which was the seat of the 
judge. Many of the larger basilica: were with- 
out roofs, 

The churches of the early Christians were not 
only built after the model of the basilica, but 
bore the same name. The niche containing the 
seat of the judge, was appropriated to the priest, 
and thence, to the altar. Deviations from the 
original form, however, soon arose. The earliest 
Christian basilicee, which exist in Rome and 
Ravenna, show marked departures from the 
ancient rules of columnar building. The galleries 
over the colonnades disappeared, and walls 
cceupied their place. This arrangement is 


wholly wn-antique. The wall is a load out of all 
proportion to the supporting columns, and is pe- 
culiarly heavy where the columns are surmounted 
by the straight architrave of the pure antique 
style. Some early basilice of this kind exist in 
Rome; but by farthe greater number havearches 
instead of the architrave, and those oppose an 
elastic resistance to the pressure of the wall— 
San Paolo fuori le mura, is one of this number. 

The early Christian basilicce thus exhibit a 
mixture of new and old. The new element, 
though it offends against all the strict laws of 
the antique, contains important and pregnant 
ideas; the area is enlarged by the omission of 
the galleries; the arches, which rise above the 
pillars, produce an impression of movement and 
force, and stand in harmonious relation to the 
large arch of the altar-niche, which is invariably 
surmounted by a half cupola. 

But the burden of the wall above the columns 
is still oppressive, and the flat roof, contrasted 
with the flexible line of the arcade, is cofd and 
stiff. The beautiful ornaments often bestowed 
upon it, can give only a decorative impression ; 
they can contribute nothing to the architectonic 
unity and composure (Ruhe). The new elements 
which appear in the early Christian basilica can 
be regarded only as the germs of a future archi- 
tectonic developement. 

The basilic style was, for centuries, the pre- 
valent onein the Christian world. It wasadopted 
by all countries, particularly by Germany, where 
it continued to be in use up to the thirteenth 
century. Saxony, and especially the countries 
on the northern skirts of the Hartz, are par- 
ticularly rich in such remains.t The archi- 
tectonic details bear the stamp of the peculiar 
taste of the tribe by whom the building was 
erected, or of the genius of the time. The figures 
are stiff or fantastic, grotesque or florid. 

The most important modification is the ap- 
pearance of square pillars instead of round. 
By the introduction of these, the dissonance 
between the heavy wall and the supports on 
which it rests is removed. But the square pil- 
lar is without the organic life which gives 
meaning to the form of the column ; it merely 
opposes mass to mass; and the basilice which 
have only square pillars consequently have a 
rude and ponderous air: many of this kind are 
to be seen in the Rhineland. Alternate square 
and round pillars, with large arches spring- 
ing from the former, surmounting two smaller 
ones, are the rarest, as well as the most ingenious 
device for solving this difficulty. The finest 
specimen of this is the church of Huyseburg, 
near Halberstadt. It is of the eleventh century. 

Dr. Kugler passes over other remarkable 
modifications of the basilic style; such as the 
introduction of the transept, of the raised choir, 
of the crypt, &c. These he considers as innova- 
tions, which, however important they may be in 
other respects, do not affect the fundamental 
law of the architectural theory. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries another 
change was introduced, so — in results, 
that it gave rise to a new architectonic system. 
This was the application of the arched, or 
vaulted, roof; the form of which had the same 
principle of organization, and of elastic motion, 
which we have before alluded to. The arches 
springing transversely from side to side, lead 
the eye at once upwards and forwards. The 
roof thus lost its inflexible character; the 
sides of the building were united to each other, 
and elevation, solemnity, and life were at once 
given to the building. We cannot follow out 
all the steps by which this change led to others; 





Pod gs is applied only to the round pillar or column; 
pilla er, as we shall soon see, to the square pillar. Our word 

/ar, which is used indiscriminately, therefore, represents 
neither with accuracy. 





+ Examples of this are, the churches of St. Wipert, at 
Quedlinburg, the convent of Gréningen, Gernrode, Frose, 
Huyseburg, and of St. Mary, at Magdeburg. See ‘ Kirchliche 
Kunst-Archaologie des Mittelalters,’ by Heinrich Otte. 


e. g. to the introduction of pilasters, &c. by 
which, Dr. Kugler says, one uniform and har- 
monious vital principle seemed to arise from 
the earth, and mounting upwards, along the 
walls and pillars, to attain its full and majestic 
completion in the vaulted roof. The author 
mentions the cathedral of Speyer as the one in 
which the fundamental idea of the arched or 
vaulted basilica is the most grandly and dis- 
tinctly displayed. 

This style “ been commonly designated by 
the inappropriate name of the Byzantine, whic 
has lately been abandoned for the more appro- 
—_ one of the Roman. It flourished, as we 

ave said, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

In the thirteenth century the so-called Gothic 
style first appeared. The broken or pointed 
arch by which it is characterized, Dr. Kugler 
believes to be of Saracenic origin. The earliest 
specimens of it, in churches, are found in Sicily, 
so long subject to the Arabs. The introduction 
of the pointed arch was of course followed by a 
corresponding change in all the other details of 
the building. We shall not attempt to follow 
out the historical transition. A more interesting 
point of view under which to regard it, is the 
purely zsthetical one. It is its esthetical cha- 
racter and significancy that gives to Gothic 
architecture its high perfection. 

In the vaulted or domed basilica, which un- 
doubtedly formed the groundworle of the Gothic 
style, we still find the rigid mass of the square pillar 
and of the wall, to which the more animated organic 
parts were attached. The main forms were all mas- 
sive and ponderous. All these masses now fell into 
organic members, instinct with life. and motion. 
Clusters of pillars and pilasters sprang from the earth 
like a living fountain, whose graceful curves-met in 
thythmical cadence, and with unerring precision. It 
climbed every wall and radiated in every direction 
across the vaulted roof. The whole internal archi- 
tecture was one expression of strength and motion ; 
it drew the senses and the soul of the spectator in- 
voluntarily upwards, and yet, through the whole, 
reigned that perfect proportion, which united to 
motion the sublimest serenity, and to strength the 
noblest majesty. The building which surrounded the 
assembled worshippers was the immediate expression 
of the act which they met to perform: it was a thou- 
sand-voiced hymn of prayer and adoration. 

The example of this style, quoted by Dr. 
Kugler, is the Cathedral of C ologne, which cer- 
tainly justifies all the poetry of his description. 
But we do not remember to have seen a church 
that produced on our minds such an immediate, 
strong, and permanent impression of an harmo- 
nious organic whole, as the comparatively small 
Cathedral of Coutances. This exquisite building 
is evidently the conception of one mind; one 
idea reigns throughout. Certain beautiful archi- 
tectonic thoughts and phrases recur, like the 
burden of a song, or rather like oft-repeated 
echoes. The admirers of the colossal, or of the 
highly ornate, will be disappointed if they visit 
it upon our recommendation; but those who 
look for consummate beauty of conception and 
proportion will not. 

To return to our author. The Gothic style, 
he says, lasted only a few centuries. The age 
of the revival of science destroyed its sway: it 
destroyed not only that which, as to form, may 
be called the peculiar expression of the taste of 
the Middle Ages, but also the entire law, accord- 

ing to which a completely symmetrical and sig- 
nificant architectonic whole had risen into exist- 
ence. The fantastic element, which was inhe- 
rent in the Gothic style, had sometimes, been 
pushed to extravagance; and the world, sur- 
feited of it, now demanded simplicity and clear- 
ness. It found them in the works of classical 
antiquity, to which the literary’ tendencies of the 
age also inclined. Men tried to re-introduce 
the antique ; they created a learned architecture. 





But the classical forms seldom corresponded 
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to the conditions of church architecture. The | the Architecture of Roman houses ;_ the legal 


works of this time are mere returns to the 
arched basilica, either in the Roman, or the 
properly so called Byzantine, style; with the 
architrave and frieze prescribed by the classical 
rules, and with more or less of decoration. They 
were bastard productions, like those of ancient 
Roman art. St. Peter's at Rome is the great 
type of this modern ecclesiastical architecture ; 
it doubtless imposes by the vastness of its dimen- 
sions and the grandeur of its proportions: but 
in no degree by a conformation inspired with 
life and harmonious meaning. In this state has 
church architecture remained for centuries, with 
unimportant variations; such, for example, as 
the tastelessand unmeaning scrolls and flourishes 
of the former half of the last century, which only 
deserve notice as an indication of a decided de- 
mand for more richness and variety of form, 
which this style was a tasteless and grotesque 
endeavour to satisfy. 

Dr. Kugler concludes his interesting address 
with reminding his hearers how impossible it 
had been for him, in the short space of an hour, 
to touch upon any of the numerous less import- 
ant modifications of church architecture to which 
fifteen centuries had given birth :—‘ This rich 
legacy of ages,” says he, “lies before us. The 
whole secret of rendering it available to our- 
selves, lies in this,—that we know how to discri- 
minate the general esthetical principles from 
the local and historical peculiarities—from the 
character of the prevailing taste in which they 
are clothed. However intimately they may be 
blended, it is possible to gain a distinct per- 
ception of the two-fold language of architectural 
monuments, This is the great charm of the 
history of architecture,—that it places before us 
the emblems of past times, with all their charac- 
teristic peculiarities, while it unfolds to us the 
purely ideal laws of form, freed from all the 
accidents of time and place. If we wish to 
establish modern church architecture on any 
fixed and clear principles, we must not adopt 
any one existing system for imitation or adap- 
tation ; but, out of the whole sum of our obser- 
vations, endeavour to evolve those general laws 
of form, which may impart to our religious 
buildings the living and solemn rhythmical 
sublimity which ought to characterize them. 
We shall thus get possession of that positive 
and rudimental substratum upon which the 
artist may impress the stamp of our age—of our 
thoughts, feelings, and habits.” 

Our pbcnss slight and hasty account of 
Professor Kugler’s Lecture may, at least, give 
our readers an idea of the sort of lectures deli- 
vered at the institution which arose in Berlin 
in 1841, and which owed its birth, mainly, to 
Professor von Raumer. Struck with the popular 
lectures delivered in London, to audiences of 
both sexes, he laboured with success to intro- 
duce a similar practice in Berlin. Whether it 
will take root and flourish there, remains to be 
seen. It is difficult to transplant a small twig 
of the great, and wide-spreading, and sturdy tree 
of free public speaking to a soil where it is 
neither fed by dews from above, nor nourished 
from the earth beneath. In England, where 
the branches overshadow the whole land, and 
the roots strike down deep into the soil, popular 
lectures are but one of the thousand expres- 
sions of one mighty fact—that matters which 
concern all, may be handled and heard by all. 
They are even among the least important of 
these expressions ; but they are something, and 
the introduction of them is to be counted among 
Herr von Raumer’s merits as a citizen. We 
confess our small taste for such a mode of in- 
struction; but, in Berlin, they are a valuable 
and important innovation. Among the subjects 
treated this year, were, the Statistics of Berlin; 





condition of women (a subject far too wide for 
an hour’s discourse, and not to be dismissed with 
a few trivial jokes) ; the manufacture of glass; 
the life of Placcius the Reformer; the introduc- 
tion of exotic trees and flowers, by the amiable 
and venerable Professor Link; the poetry of 
Brittany ; a portion of Prussian history; and 
some others, 

The other and more important information 
which our readers may glean, is, as to the Ger- 
man mode of viewing and treating questions 
relating to Art, in which we are as far behind 
them, as they are behind us in the conception 
and feeling of a genuine, vigorous Public Life. 
With few exceptions, what appears in England 
on such subjects, is calculated to excite scarcely 
any other feeling in Germany but wonder. We 
speak more especially of the esthetical, and 
not the historical sjde of these subjects. With 
Germans, poetical and philosophical speculation 
does not injure substantial rs profound learn- 
ing. «We doubt, for example, whether all Ger- 
many could produce a writer, of the smallest 
eminence, who would talk, like M. de Chateau- 
briand, of “cette basilique gothique.” This, 
which is a trifle of every day occurrence in 
France, would be a serious disgrace in Germany. 

We cannot dismiss the subject without men- 
tioning two buildings which appear to us (what- 
ever be their architectonic irregularities, of which 
we are no judge) to show the practical effect of 
such speculations as the foregoing. We mean 
the Theatre, and the Jews’ Synagogue, at Dres- 
den ; both the work of Professor Semper, of that 
city. They have this in common,—that it is 
impossible to mistake their destination. How 
often has one to inquire, Is that building a palace, 
or a museum—a town-hall, or a church—a the- 
atre, or an hospital? Now none but the most 
inapprehensive observer need ask, or doubt, the 
purpose of the Dresden Theatre. It is altogether 
public and festive. Still more were we struck with 
the felicity with which the architect has hit upon 
the appropriate forms of a Jewish temple. You 
see that it is a place of worship, yet not a Chris- 
tian Church ; it is Oriental, yet not Saracenic. 
It is difficult to define, without going into an 
analysis of the details, in what resides the pecu- 
liar and distinctive character of the build- 
ing, or what makes the singular and fitting 
impression. Such creations seem to us to indi- 
cate true genius ;—or, in other words, imagina- 
tion informed by science, refined and corrected 
by reflection. It is a shame to mention the 
Dresden Theatre without noticing the works of 
Professor Semper’s worthy collaborateur, Riet- 
schell—a sculptor of whose high merits far too 
little is known, except to Rauch, whom we heard 
launch forth in enthusiastic and generous praises 
of his former pupil, worthy of his own undis- 
puted supremacy. But we are wandering far 
from our text, and must have done. 





The Psalmists of Britain Records, Biogra- 

phical and Literary, §c. By John Holland. 

(Second Notice.) 

WE were obliged, in closing our notice of the 
first volume, to turn away from such honoured 
names even as Sandys, Herbert, and Wotton. 
In opening the second, we fall on one little less 
noticeable, that of George Wither, which we 
must also leave, with a very few words; though 
if we followed out Mr. Knight's plan of biogra- 
phical speculation, we could fill volumes with 
the Puritan psalmist’s history, telling how “ he 
employed his poetical vein in severe pasquils 
on the court and clergy,”—how he was appoint- 
ed by Old Noll one of his provincial major- 
generals,—and how, after the Restoration, on 
recommencing his trade of satirist, he was 
“clapt up” in prison, where he died. There is 





something of the sharp tongue of th 
versialist in the version of the Fifty-seven 
Psalm, given by Mr. Holland—e, 9, the follow. 
ing stanza :— 


From their despights who seek to ren 

Let help, oh Lord, from heaven be porta 

And let thy Truth and Love defend me: ’ 

For, I with Lions am detained: ' 
With men inflam’d, whose biting words 
Are shafts, and spears, and naked swords, 


We cannot but believe that our author has 
particular sympathy with the Withers of 
since, after a copious notice of this busy and 
restless politician, come two very meagre pages 
devoted to singers far more interesting—the 
quaint Crashaw and the resonant Phineas 
Fletcher. Mr. Holland wakens up again at the 
name of Zachary Boyd. This was one of the 
tough and learned old Scottish divines, under 
whose ministry sprung up the Mause Head- 
riggs and Jenny Geddes. Boyd “ so boldly 
inveighed against Cromwell to his face, in the 
cathedral of Glasgow, that Thurloe, the secre- 
tary, proposed to ‘ pistol the preacher’ there 
and then.” He, however, seems to have been 
more uncompromising than tuneful; nothing 
in lengths—we will not say rhyme—can be much 
less poetical than the version of the Hundred 
and Thirty-eighth Psalm, given from his collec- 
tion; which was, nevertheless, officially recom. 
mended for popular use by the General Assembly 
of the Kirk in 1647. Good Bishop Hall, who 
comes next on Mr. Holland’s list, is a ve 
“swan of Pindus” in comparison with Boyd; 
and Rouse, whose version was really adopted 
by the Calvinistic body—the Scottish Psalter 
being even now based upon it,—though rugged, 
is still comparatively sonorous and _ poetical, 
and worthy of Dr. Johnson’s praise of “wunction” 
and “ simplicity,” if we are to judge from the 
specimen here cited. An anecdote has been 
related in proof of the influence exercised by 
this psalmist over no less a personage than the 
Protector, to whose Council he belonged :— 

* The Rev. John Ward, of Stratford-on-Avon, who 
died about 1680, records in one of his Common 
Place Books, lately published, the following anecdote 
of Rouse: —Mr. Dod told mee this storie: the 
business of tithes in the Protector’s time being once 
hotly agitated in the Council, Mr. Rouse stood upp, 
and bespake them thus: ‘Gentlemen,’ says hee, 
*T’ll tell you a storie; being travelling in Germany, 
my boot ina place being torne,I staid to have it 
mended, and then came to me a very ingenious man 
and mended itt; I staying the Lord’s day in that 
place, saw one who came upp to preach who was 
very like the man that mended my boot; I enquired 
and found it was hee. Itt grievd mee much. They 
told me they had tithes formerly ; but now being 
taken away, the minister was fain to take any em- 
ployment on him to get a Iiving.’ I heard the storie 
turned the Protector, and he presently cried out, 
‘well, they shall never mend shoes while I live.” 

Our pleasant collector seems almost afraid 
of the next sacred poet on his list—Joun 
Miron; and his modesty is “of grace,” though 
tending to make his record disproportioned. If 
we imitate Mr. Holland’s forbearance, it is, of 
necessity, even more than reverence. After s0 
much that is dry and crabbed, “of the earth, 
earthy,” we feel as if raised to— 

An ampler ether, a diviner air, . 
when we come to such a strain of organ music 
as the following verses :— 

To God our strength sing loud and clear, 
Sing loud to God our King ; 

To Jacob’s God, that all may hear 
Loud acclamations ring. 

Prepare a hymn, prepare a song, 
The timbrel hither bring ; 

The cheerful psaltery bring along, 
And harp with pleasant string. 

Blow, as is wont, in the new moon, 
With trumpets’ lofty sound, 

The appointed time, the day whereon 
Our solemn feast comes round. 


Without compromising himself, Mr. Holland 
might have stated more explicitly Milton's 


Song, 
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musical accomplishments as among his requi- 


: iving a noble version of David's 
o - He da more than (Jove “the pealin 
coul 


organ”; his hand knew its stops, an 
make its keys discourse rarely: a notable ex- 
ample that Legitimacy does not monopolize 
all grace, accomplishment, and poesy, as some 
have dreamed, and would fain, even in this day, 
teach. But we mugt stop, and be contented to 
dwindle from the “poet blind yet bold” to Sir 

William Mure,—the nephew of the Alexander 
Montgomerie, the poet of ‘The Cherry and the 

Slae, —a pedantic and pious Scot, who showed 
more taste, it is to be roped, in building and 

Janting round his mansion house of Rowallan, 
than he exhibits as a psalm singer. What, for 
instance, could better serve as foil to Milton’s 
verses than the following quatrain ?— 

Tranquilite, and welfare have 
They; Peace be in thy fort; 
Prosperitie thy Palices 

May fill above report. 

Perhaps it is the high company we have been 
keeping, only for a passing moment, which 
makes us indifferent and fastidious; at all events, 
we must pass some four or five very uninterest- 
ing rhymesters to mention the name of Mary 
Beale. This is full of interest to the historians 
of Art. She was a paintress,—the paintress of 

ts, since Flatman sat to her for his portrait, 
and Woodford addressed verses to “this abso- 
lute gentlewoman” under the fantastic name of 
Belisa. She is said, moreover, to have been 
handsome, modest, and intelligent; and Mr. 
Holland departs most ungallantly from his own 
standard of judgment, when he hints that her 
graces and gifts blinded her friends to the ab- 
sence of poetical qualities, as the most super- 
ficial critic must admit, who compares her ver- 
sion of the Seventieth Psalm with some of the 
essays of her contemporaries and predecessors. 
We will make room for a single verse, to justify 
our praise, 

But on Thy People make Thy Face to shine! 

Let them from fears be always free, 

(Except it be fears of offending Thee) 

The sacred Flame their heart shall so refine, 

That now their joy shall only be that they are Thine! 
This is, surely, ‘musical as Apollo’s lute,” if 
measured against the last four lines extracted. 

We must be more rapid in dealing with the 
throng of poets who remain to be noticed. In 
alluding to Lord Coleraine’s ‘ Ascents of the 
Soul,’ one of those geometrically symmetrical 
versions which the foppish taste of our ancestors 
encouraged, Mr. Holland goes beyond his depth, 
in his note on the Italian psalmists, by dragging 
in the name of Benedetto Marcello, and assert- 
ing, in a sweeping fashion, that the immortal 
‘Salmi’ of that noble and accomplished musi- 
cian (an honour to the Golden Book of Venice!) 
were “never heard in any one of the churches 
of Italy.” He is more at home with “precious 
Mr. Richard Baxter and dame Bridget Bendish, 
the grand-daughter of Cromwell, who frequent] 
came to visit her friends at nine or ten ielock 
at night, or later; and ‘about one in the morn- 
ing used to put herself on the top of her mare, 
and set off, singing a Psalm or one of Watts’s 
hymns, in a very loud but not a very harmo- 
nious key,’ ”’ 

Mr. Holland, too, has collected, seemingly with 
care, the history of the monotonous but useful 
version by Tate and Brady. Coming to the more 
ane paraphrases of Sir Richard Blackmore, 
¢ endeavours to raise the physician-poet from the 
low estate to which he was abased by the scorn 
of Pope and Dryden. Our author is still more 
at home with Watts, Wesley, Simon Brown, 
Mrs. Anne Steele, and the other Dissenting 
poets who have employed the Harp of David in 
the service of the Tabernacle. As we draw 
hearer our own times we come among “ the 
minnows'’ with a vengeance. One of Lord 





Byron’s ‘ Hebrew Melodies,’ however, is wrested 
from its place, that the shell of the Triton may 
not be wanting. We must add, that Mr. Hol- 
land is hardly to be trusted with his contem- 
poraries, the amiable desire to give pleasure 
and praise often misleading his judgment. The 
historian, above all men, must be clear-sighted, 
and sharp-sighted, or he may mistake the Slough 
of Despond for faéryland, and the lamp of ignis 
fatuus for a star dropped from heaven. Here, 
then, we shall do wisely to leave his book, re- 
commending it as a curious and ingeniously 
selected miscellany, which churchman or dis- 
senter, priest or layman, musician or rhymester, 


may be glad to add to his library. 





The Mutual Influence of Morals and Legislation 
—([De pg roo des Meurs sur les Lois, §c. | 
By M. J. Matter. Paris, Didot. 

“Custom,” says Lord Bacon, “is the principal 

magistrate of man’s life; for commonwealths and 

good governments do nourish virtues grown, but 
do not much mend the seeds.” It is not the 
least perplexing of the problems which in our 
day occupy the attention of the statesman and 
the moralist, to discover the causes that have 
weakened the magisterial influence of custom, 
and gone far to destroy reverence for ancient 
usages in every country throughout Christen- 
dom. A similar problem was presented to the 
philosophers of ancient Greece, when its several 
republics began to be absorbed in the Mace- 





fold tithe which the Hebrews as well as the 
Egyptians were bound to pay; and on no attri- 
bute of Deity do the sacred prophets and poets 
dwell with more force and beauty, than His 
pastoral protection of his people as a flock : 
‘The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.” 
When the prophet Samuel endeavoured to dis- 
suade the Hebrews from electing a king, we find 
him dwelling particularly on the change which 
the substitution of monarchy for theocrac 
would produce in the tenure of land: ‘“ he will 
take your fields, and your vineyards, and your 
olive-yards, even the best of them, and give 
them to his servants.” 

In ancient Greece, land was the property of a 
tribe, and the entire system of legislation was 
directed against the transference of this possession 
toaliens. Among the Spartans, none but mem~- 
bers of the ruling tribe could become landowners, 
and hence the pure Spartans were enabled during 
a long course of centuries, to maintain an un- 
broken ascendancy over all the other tribes of 
Laconia, whom in fact they treated as slaves, 
But in Roman history the connexion between 
aristocratic power and the supply of food to the 
people is still more apparent, not merely in the 
many contests on the agrarian laws, but also in 
the avowed determination of many patricians 
when corn was imported, to aflix such conditions 
to its sale and distribution as would establish 
their absolute supremacy over the plebeians, 
Coming to a later age we find all the institutions 


donian monarchy; Aristotle applied the powers | of feudalism curiously contrived to place all 
of his mighty mind to its solution, and has the means for the production of food under the 
given us the result in his Politics, which must | absolute control of the feudal nobility, and acting 
ever be a text-book for those who study the on the principle that the landed aristocracy must 


connexion between public government and 
public morality. It is a singular phase in this 
discussion, that the more frequently it has been 
examined the more apparent has become the 


be the predominant political power, because it is 
“the feeding aristocracy,” in consequence of its 
monopoly of land. This dependency upon the 
ruling powers for the means of subsistence pro- 


necessity of going back to first principles, and | duces habits of subordination and dependence, 
examining their operations more as statisticians | which are strong in proportion to the amount of 
than as philosophers; that is to say, with a pur- | 


pose rather to collect facts of concomitancy than 
to establish principles of causation. It is use- 
less to inquire whether governments exist by 
divine right or by some species of compact 
between the rulers and the people; but it 1s of 
the highest importance to determine what were 
the practical means by which all ruling powers, 
—whatever may have been their varied politi- 


cal denominations,—established and maintained | 


their ascendancy, even when the most obvious 
imperfections and vices were manifested in their 
constitution. This problem lies at the very 
threshold of our inquiry, but fortunately the 
solution requires but little of laboured research 
or argument. 

When Napoleon declared that the stomach 
was the moving power of the political world, he 
merely gave point toone of those neglected truths 
which lie on the surface of all history, but which 
no one stops to examine, because they are so 
easy to be picked up. There are historians and 
geologists who waste their time in hunting for 
cabinet specimens, forgetting that it is much 
easier to Retcietion the strata of a country by the 
broken stones on the road. 

In every age the ruling power in a state has 
set forth as its claim to obedience that it is ‘the 
feeder of the people’: as such it has assumed to 
itself the property in land, and though it never 
has gone so far as to deny that this possession of 
land is in name a stewardship, yet it has in- 
variably sought to render landed property the 
most absolute of any. We see this principle 
very strongly set forth in the Jewish Theocracy ; 
God is constantly set before his chosen people 
as the great proprietor of Palestine, and the 
“feeder” of the Rane nation. “It is the 
land which the Lord thy God gave unto thee” 
is constantly assigned as the reason for the two- 





control that the ruling body can exercise over 
the supply of food. A nation such as Poland 
and Russia, entirely dependent for food on its 
native lords, must soon be reduced to the con- 
dition of serfs to these lords, and can possess no 
internal means for effecting their emancipation. 
Anaristocracy of land would be as irresistible in 
Europe, as a despotism of land is in Asia, but for 
the application of industry to employments un- 
connected with the culture of the soil, and the 
mend of purchasing nutriment of foreign growth 

y the produce of this industry. So far is it from 
a political disadvantage for a nation to be in some 
degree dependent upon foreigners, that without 
such dependence the existence of civil liberty 
would be perhaps impossible. 

And here we may remark on the latent fallacy 
in the hackneyed phrase “ Do not become de- 
pendent upon foreigners,”’ as if foreigners could 
at their own pleasure give or withhold the com- 
modities which we require. A nation, when 
dependent for supplies on foreign produce, does 
not at the same time become dependent upon the 
foreign producers, but it does become dependent 
on the skill and industry of itsown manufacturers, 
on the wisdom and enterprise of its own mer- 
chants. Seeds are planted for us by the spindles 
of Manchester, and harvests reaped in the 
ledgers of Liverpool. 

This economic revolution, which is not confined 
to England, but is spreading very rapidly over 
the continent, has not merely changed the rela- 
tions of demand and supply, but has worked out 
new habits, new manners and new customs, some 
of which have not yet been brought into strict 
conformity with the old code of morals, and all 
of which are more or less inconsistent with such 
of our laws as are founded on the more antiqua- 
ted portions of that code. The amazing devel- 
opement of mechanical skill and manufacturing 
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interest, reciprocating with an extent of com- 
merce, to the increase of which, if left to its free 
natural growth, no man can assign limits, must 
of necessity produce new habits of thought and 
action inconsistent with ancient usages and ex- 
isting laws, and provide many years of employ- 
ment for the moralist and the legislator in 
reconciling the discrepancies. We have only 
indicated a few of the causes, which render the 
examination of the relations between morality 
and law a task of the highest importance, if not 
of prime necessity at the present moment, and 
shall now endeavour to remove some of the dif- 
ficulties which beset the investigation of this 
important subject. 

Properly speaking, customs, or manners, and 
morals, mean one and the same thing: the 
Greeks and Romans had but one name for both; 
so that when they called an action “ moral,” 
they meant nothing more than that it was con- 
formable to the manners of their age and nation. 
We, however, generally recognize some code of 
morality, absolute and permanent, not only in- 
dependent of the fleeting manners of the day, 
but to which, as a standard, we frequently refer 
our conventional rules, and test their propriety. 
In fact, we may define the moral code to be a 
collection of those rules of life which arise from 
a just perception of right and wrong; and man- 
ners to be the application of these rules as mo- 
dified by the varying circumstances of humanity. 
M. Matter devotes a considerable space to in- 
vestigating the primary nature of the moral 
sense, or the faculty of discriminating between 
right and wrong. It is quite sufficient for 
our purpose to state, that no nation has ever 
been found, in which a distinction between 
right and wrong has not been recognized, though 
opinions have greatly varied as to what actions 
were right, or what actions were wrong. Whether 
the moral sense be an original faculty, or whether 
it be a result of the perceptive and reflective 
faculties, it is clear that its practical importance 
is entirely based upon the perfection with which 
it performs its specific function—the discrimi- 
nation between what is right and what is wrong. 
In other words, it depends upon the general in- 
telligence to discover what is really right and 
what is really wrong, before the moral sense 
can exercise its function of discrimination be- 
tween them. 

Laws are usually deemed to hold the same 
relation to society and social action that the 
moral code does to individuals and individual 
action ; they are supposed to enjoin what is right 
and prohibit what is wrong, the legislator exer- 
cising his discriminating power as the represen- 
tative of the moral sense of the community. 
Were this task faithfully executed with all the 
attainable knowledge of what is essentially right 


and what is essentially wrong, morality and | 


legality would be one and the same thing ; 
whereas nothing is more common than to hear 
actions which are perfectly legal, condemned 
by public opinion as decidedly immoral. There 
is, indeed, a very sad, but a very notorious pos- 
sibility, that the manners of a country may be 
very far behind the recognized principles of 

ublic morality in that country, as is evinced 
. the existence of slavery in America and 
duelling in England; but there is a far greater 
possibility of the laws of the country remaining 
far in the rear of its manners or embodied moral 
sense, as was the case when, in consequence of 
the severities of our criminal code, aggrieved 
parties refused to prosecute, witnesses to give 
testimony, or juries to convict. Each of these 


discrepancies has its own attendant dangers; 
when public manners are at variance with the 
recognized principles of public morality, a spirit 
of reckless desperation is produced, which sets 
all public order at defiance, for men are certain 





to set themselves against reason, when they see 
that reason is clearly set against them. When 
the laws are based on notions of right and wrong, 
exploded by the advanced intelligence of the 
community, the moral sense of the individual 
revolts against them—physical force becomes 
the only means of procuring obedience; while 
the adoption of the coercive course by the ruling 
power, is regarded by the — not merely as 
a confession, but as»an avowal of some immoral 
purpose. . 

Morals, manners, institutions, and laws, have 
but one common object—the establishment of 
right and the prevention of wrong: the perfec- 
tion of all and each depends upon the same 
principle—the clearness with which the essen- 
tially right and the essentially a are seen 
and discriminated. It is commonly said by 
political writers, that the individual code of 
morality must always be more pure and perfect 
than the public code, because interests of class, 
circumstance, and position, must be expected 
to act as perturbating forces on the minds of 
legislators. To a certain extent this may be 
true ; but it needs little argument to show that 
any large discrepancy between the codes of pri- 
vate and public morality, is fraught with serious 
danger ; and that to keep them in harmony is 
the first duty, and, we may add, the highest 
privilege, of an enlightened statesman. 

M. Matter seems to entertain some misgiv- 
ings on the subject of legislation, arising from 
what he justly regards as a new duty devolving 
upon statesmen—the promotion of the physical 
comforts of the people, as well as their social 
advancement. In this new duty, now beginning 
to be generally recognized, we see the strongest 
grounds for hope. The history of commercial 
and manufacturing industry has been written 
in vain, if men have not by this time discovered 
that the spirit of selfish rapacity and exclusive 
gain is certain to be fatal to both. It was not 
the discovery of the passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope which ruined the Oriental 
commerce of the Venetians; there was nothing 
to hinder their galleys from following in the 
track of Vasco de Gama, as did the ships of 
Holland and of England,—the ruin of the Re- 
public was its attempt to retain a monopoly, 
against which Europe had long protested, and 
panted for an opportunity to shake off. Our 
author seems to be daunted by the frequent 
manifestations of blind selfishness, by certain 
vested and protected interests in France ; but 
he cannot have missed discovering that an im- 
proved spirit is fast extending in that country, 
and that its merchants have discovered that a 
fair interchange of commodities is equally pro- 
fitable to the buyer and the seller. While, 
therefore, we confess with him, that the history 
of commercial laws in the European nations is 
a lamentable record of perverse and immoral 
legislation, we look confidently forward to the 
extension of commerce for the establishment of 
right principle. 

M. Matter, in the conclusion of his volume, 
dwells strongly on the importance ofnational edu- 
cation, as a means for bringing about the desir- 
able connexion between morals and legislation. 
He says, with truth, that an enlightened people 
will not tolerate an immoral government; but it 
is desirable to add, that an enlightened people 
will only have recourse to moral means in order 
to ameliorate its government, and will not com- 
mence its labours for reconciling public with 
private morality by acts of outrage, which violate 
both. We share in the hopes, or rather the 
anticipations, of M. Matter, that a new era is 
about to open on humanity, in which morality 
will be recognized as the true foundation of 
policy, in which nothing will be valued that is 
not right, and nothing honoured that is not just. 
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A Treatise against Dicing, Dancing, Plays, and 
Interludes. By John Northbrooke, Ministe 
Reprinted for the Shakespeare Society, ‘ 

Tue editor of this reprint, Mr. Collier, 

observes in the introduction, that such wor 

importantly illustrative of the condition and 
history of the stage, and of the nature and 
character of the pieces exhibited, only a few 
years before our great draffatist joined a thea. 
trical company in London. The title-page ig 
dateless, a common omission of the time, buyt 
the tract was entered at Stationers’ Hall jy 
1577, so that the date of its appearance is known 
with sufficient exactness. The writer was one of 
the earliest puritanical pamphleteers; he sub. 
scribes himself to the dedication John North. 
brooke, Preacher, and in another place assumes 
the appellation of ‘ Gospellet.” Curiqusly 
enough, as the editor observes, the denouncer 
of plays and interludes adopts a dramatic form 
to communicate his opinions. The tract consists 
of a dialogue between Youth and Age,—“ the 
first a very misguided, but extremely docile and 
easily convinced pupil, and the last a very learned, 
patient, and pious man, who has innumerable 
texts at his fingers’ ends, and is extremely well 
versed in the fathers and early divines.” ” 
Dialogue has been highly commended as an 
advantageous method of teaching, eminently 
adapted to the full discussion of moral questions, 

Shaftesbury is of course an advocate for this 

method of instruction, as particularly favourable 

to the application of his theory of ridicule. He 
observes that “‘ without wit and humour, reason 
can hardly have its proof, or be distinguished. 

The magisterial voice, and high strain of the 

pedagogue command reverence and awe. "Tis 

of admirable use to keep understandings at a 

distance, and out of reach. The other manner, 

on the contrary, gives the fairest hold, and suf- 
fers an antagonist to use his full strength hand 
to hand, and upon even ground.” But this is 
obviously as superficial as the greater part of 
the opinions in the Characteristics. It assumes 
that in works written dialogue-wise the parties 
who converse are in reality different persons; as 
if it were not the author himself who managed 
the whole debate. A candid writer will of 
course “suffer his imaginary antagonist to use 
his full strength,” but such a writer would not 
in any style of composition adopt the “high 
strain of the pedagogue, to keep understand- 
ings at a distance, and out of reach.” If aman 
have the mind of a pedagogue, he will argue 
like a pedagogue, although he may choose to 
couch his dogmatism in the shape of a con- 
versation between Theocles and Palamon, or 
Eudoxus and Philalethes. Fairly used, the dia- 
logue has its advantages in opening out certain 
branches of knowledge; but it is no security 
whatever against ‘the magisterial voice,” and 
dictatorial fallacies ; the master has only to pro- 
vide himself with “an extremely docile and easily 
convinced pupil,” like Youth in the treatise of 

John Northbrooke. To one class of fallacies, the 

conversational form appears particularly sub- 

ject, or we should rather say that it affords them 
the most commodious shelter; namely, those that 
spring from the mere “suppressio veri.” The 
dialogue conveys an idea to the reader that he 
hears both sides of the question fairly stated and 
fully discussed, whereas there is nothing easier 
than to make Palamon feeble, loose, blunt, and 
illogical, while Theocles avails himself of the best 
points, puts them in the strongest manner, gains 
credit with the reader by exposing the sophisms 
or ridiculing the weakness of his fictitious ad- 
versary, and uses every art of rhetoric and 
dialectics to set off his cause and bear away the 
victory. 

We have a good illustration of these remarks 
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a a 
in the curious and pedantic dialogue before us. 
“Age” holds forth against the stage, armed at 
al] points with tomes of divinity, and scriptural 
evidences, and citations from classic authors ; 
while “ Youth,” the respondent, (as is to be ex- 
ted from a school-boy,) makes no stand 
whatsoever, or the feeblest replies that can be 
imagined. A specimen or two will not be un- 
ining :— 
or i haue hearde say that one Plautus, a 
comicall poet, spent all his substance vpon players’ 
ents ; also one Roscius, a Romane and a player 
in comedies (whom for his excellencie in pronunciation 
and gesture, noble Cicero called his iewell): the 
Romaines also gaue him (as hystories reporte) a 
stipende of one thousand groates for euery daye 
which is in our money xvill, xiij*. iiij’.) ; Lucius 
ong being Dictatour, gaue him a ring of gold, &e. 
Sith these, and such other, gaue to such vses, why 
may we not doe the like 2?” ; 

Age has no great trouble in demolishing an 
argument like this. Not satisfied, however, 
with the obvious answer, he informs his school- 
boy antagonist that Plautus “ was brought into 
such poverty that he was fain to serve a baker!” 

Another of “ Youth’s” arguments is this :— 

“Youth. I maruayle why you do speake against 
such enterludes and places for playes, seeing that 
many times they play histories out of the scriptures.” 

Hereto “Age” replies with a superfluity of 
learning, and so triumphantly that “ Youth” 
exclaims— 

“ Youth. Now I perceyue it is not good, nor godly 
haunting of such places.” 

Shortly after he inquires— 

“ Youth. I pray you, shewe mee from whence those 
kinde of playes had their beginning, and who deuised 
them.” 

—to which grey-beard, following Chrysostom, 
returns the satisfactory answer,—‘‘the devill 
founde oute stage-playes first !”’ 

Master Northbrooke, however, stops short of 
the full puritanical animosity to the drama; he 
has so much of the old leaven within him as to 
tolerate the acting of plays in the Universities 
and Grammar-schools :— 

“Youth. Before we reason of anye other matter, 
lette me vnderstande your judgment respecting com- 
edies and suche lyke things, whiche schollars doe 
many times practise and vse, both in the Universities, 
and also in diuerse and other good schooles. 

“Age. Saint Cyprian, wryting unto his friend 
Euagrius in a certaine epistle, sayth that he is Doctor, 
non erudiendorum, sed perdendorum puerorum, &c. a 
teacher, not of learning, but of destroying children, 


which practise them in these enterlude and stage { 


playes ; for (sayth he) Quod male didicit, ceteris 
quoque insinuat, that euill which he hath learned, he 
doth also communicate vnto others, &e. Notwith- 
standing, you shall vnderstand yt S. Cyprian speaketh 
of him that did teach and practise onely this kinde of 
vaine pastimes and playes, and did allure children vp 
therein. But, to showe you my minde plainlye, I 
thinke it is lawefull for a schoolmaster to practise his 
schollers to playe comedies, obscruing these and the 
like cautions: first, that those comedies which they 
shall play be not mixed with anye ribandrie and filthie 
termes and wordes (which corrupt good manners). 
Secondly, that it be for learning and vtterance sake, in 
Latine, and very seldome in Englishe. Thirdly, that 
they vsenot toplay commonly and often, but verye rare 
andseldome. Fourthlye,that they be not pranked and 
decked Vp in gorgious and sumptious apparell in their 
play. Fiftly, that it be not made a common exercise, 
publickly, for profit and gaine of money, but for 
learning and exercise sake. And lastly, that their 
comedies be not mixte with vaine and wanton toyes 
ofloue. These being obserued I iudge it tolerable 
for schollers.” 
_ As Chrysostom ascribed to the devil the 
invention of the stage, so St. Cyprian attributed 
to him the invention of cards, and Northbrooke 
isof the same opinion. The dialogue on this 
point 1s curious, and shows our ‘‘ Gospeller” and 
Preacher” more skilled in such matters than 
became so godly aman. “ Youth” might have 





icked up a knavish trick or two out of “ Age’s” 
Invectives, as smugglers are said to learn their 
trade in the acts of parliament made to prevent 
smuggling :— 

“ Youth.. What say you to carde playing ? is that 
to be vsed and allowed among men ? 

“ Age. I tell you plainly, it is euen almost as badde 
as the other: there is neuer a barrell better herring 
(as the prouerbe is) ; yet of the two euils it is some- 
what the lesse, for that therein wit is more vsed, and 
lesse trust in chance and fortune (as they terme it), 
and yet I say, therein is no laudable studie or good 
exercise. Dice playing is the mother, and carde 
playing is the daughter, for they draw both with one 
string all the followers thereof vnto ydlenesse, loyter- 
ing, blaspheming, miserie, infamie, shame, penurie, 
and confusion. 

“ Youth. Is there as much craft and deceit at carde 
playing, as there is at dice playing ? 

“ Age. Almost none; I will not giue a straw to 
choose: they haue such sleightes in sorting and 
shuffling of the cardes, playe at what game ye will, 
all is lost aforehande, especially if two be confederate 
to cousin the thirde. 

“ Youth. As how, I'pray you ? 

“ Age. Eyther by pricking of a carde, or pinching 
of it, cutting at the nicke ; eyther by a bumbe carde 
finely vnder, ouer, or in the middes, &c. and what 
not to deceyue? And therefore to conclude, I say 
with that good father, Saint Cyprian, the playe at 
cardes is an inuention of the deuill, which he found 
out that he might the easier bring in ydolatrie 
amongst men. For the kings and coate cardes that 
we vse nowe, were in olde times the images of idols 
and false gods which, since they that would seeme 
christians, haue changed into Charlemaine, Launcelot, 
Hector, and such lyke names, bicause they would not 
seeme to imitate their idolatrie therein, and yet 
maintaine the playe it self, the very inuention of 
Satan, the deuill, and woulde so disguise this mischeife 
vnder the cloake of such gaye names.” 

On the subject of Dancing, too, Age is much 
warmer than due respect for his young scholar 
should have made‘him, There is a good deal 
which we should not like to quote in this part of 
the conversation. 





OUR LIPRARY TABLE. 

The People and the Church of Scotland : a Reply to 
Sir James Graham and the Government, by J. White, 
A.M.—We never enter on speculations where im- 
mediate party questions are involved, and the harsh, 
uncharitable tone of this pamphlet is not calculated 
to tempt us to alter our rule. One view, however, 
advocated by the author is sufficiently original to 
interest our readers. ‘“ Hence, also, we learn from 
this subject the degeneracy of the race of man, and 
the cause of the degeneracy. Hence, moreover, the 
breadth of the head of Henry the Eighth, is much 
greater than the height. The base of his head, where 
the selfish—animal resides, is great. Though the top 
of the head were extended above the cap, the form 
would not have been fully sufficient to counteract the 
BASENESS and DEGENERACY of I11S BIRTH AND FORM, 
particularly in the position where the governments of 
men placed him. All selfish and destructive animals 
are broader in the base of the head, contracted or 
lowered in the forehead. Hence, moreover, the ana- 
logy between the form of one animal and another. 
Hence all selfish and destructive forms of men are 
broad headed. Their element is a selfish society, a 
selfish government, an unjust state of things, oF WHICH 
THEY ARE THE FRUITS EITHER OF THE FAMILY 1N 
WHICH THEY ARE BORN, OR OF THE STATE IN WHICH 
THEY ARE MEMBERS. * * Hence a government that 
produces base born types or forms of man must be 
bad. Hence if the governments of men only enable 
such baseborn men as Pope Alexander the Sixth, 
or Henry the Eighth, or the children of George the 
Third to come to what is called the top of Society, we 
are certain that the governments are wicked, working 
out the degeneracy of man. It belongs therefore to 
you, the government, to look to yourselves, and par- 
ticularly to notice the types of man in the House 
which you call the Lords,—to ascertain the truth of 
this, for it is your interest to inquire immediately 
into this national and universal subject—to consider 
also the general run of the heads of the Commons, 


for they are evidently steeped in bribery and corruption 
and money-making on almost any principle—and, 
third, to examine those men in society who are called 
men of property—whether spefking generally they 
are not animal men, or broad particularly in the 
base of the head, or high principally in the crown ; 
for the subject declares that unjust or unequal laws 
MUST DEGENERATE THE RACE, and that the most base 
born or degenerate are likely to rise—shall we say to 
the surface of your society—though to fall would be 
the more appropriate expression.” “In this,” the 
author tells us, “lies the wisdom and marrow of the 
subject”; we shall therefore leave it to the judgment 
of our readers. 

Hints from the Journal of an Australian Squatter, 
edited by H. Caswall.—These Hints contain informa- 
tion which may be valuable to the emigrant, increased 
by an Appendix, in which the articles essential for 
his use and comfort are enumerated, and the prices 
affixed. Mr. Caswall in his introduction advocates 
three points: First, a fair price of land, second, greater 
attention to the internal condition of the colonies, by 
forming roads, canals, &c.; third, increased facilities 
for emigration, The writer of the Hints complains 
of the government price of land, which on his arrival 
at Sydney he found raised from five shillings to twelve 
shillings an acre, and “ was reluctantly obliged to take 
to the back settlements as a squatter, paying a yearly 
licence of ten pound.” The subject of emigration is 
necessarily attracting more attention every day, not 
merely as a speculative question, but as the resource 
and relief of thousands and tens of thousands—and 
the latter class may find information worth gleaning 
from this small work. 

Poems, by H. H. Methuen, Esq.—There isa certain 
glimmer of promise in some of these Poems: but we 
should have entertained better hopes of the writer's 
future performances had he not published them. 

Moral Strength, or the Nature and Conquest of Evil 
Habits considered, by Rev. W. Mousley.—The author 
grounds his hopes of moral improvement, and the 
formation of good habits, upon religious views, and 
makes the Bible the only standard of morality, “ being 
fully persuaded that it is only on religious con- 
siderations that this subject can be successfully 
conducted and advantageously applied.” We need 
only add, that Mr. Mousley’s volume is free from 
anything like fanaticism, 

Rural Chemistry, by FE. Solly, Jun.—An excellent 
work on a most important and interesting subject. It 
contains the substance of a series of articles which 
appeared originally in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, and 
excited so much interest and attention that it was 
thought advisable to republish them ina separate and 
more complete form. The “ object is to give —M 
elementary sketch of the science as should enable 
those ignorant of the subject more readily to compre- 
hend the works of the various authors who have 
written on Agricultural Chemistry.” 

First Catechism of Geography, by the Rev. T. Wil- 
son.—Very short and very dull. 

List of New Books.—The National Atlas, by A. K. Johnston, 
with illustrations, by Dr. Il. Berghaus, and Dr. G. Koimbst, 
folio, 82. 8s. hf-morocco.—Railway Contracts in France, 8vo. 
2s. Gd. swd.—Arithmetic for the Use of Schools, by Rev. J. 
W. Colenson, M.A. 12mo. 4s. 64. bds—The Pitman’s Pay, 
and other Poems, by Thomas Wilson, post 8vo. 4s. cl.— 
A Key to the Exercises in Rowbotham’s German Grammar, 
by C. A. Fielding, 12mo. 2s, 6d. ¢l.—The Self-Instructing 
Latin Grammar, by W. Jacobs, 12mo. 1s. swd.—Intellectual 
Arithmetic, with Key and Plates, 8th edit.18mo. 2s. sheep.— 
Trimmer’s (Mrs.) Outline of Ancient History, new edit. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. hf-bd.—Jamaica, its Past and Present State, by the 
Rev. J. M. Philippo, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Letters from New 
York, by Maria Child, post 8vo. 10s. Gd. bds—Chambers's 
Cyclopedia of English Literature, Vol. I, 8vo. 7s. cl—A 
Treatise of Mechanics, by S. D. Poisson, translated by Rev. 
Hi. Hi. Harte, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cl.—Lectures on Polarized 
Light delivered before the Pharmaceutical Society, by Dr. 
Pereira, 8vo. 5s. 6d. c.—A Treatise on Photography, by N. 
P. Lerebours, translated by J. Egerton, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.— 
Elementary Principles of the Laws of England, by Guthrie, 
8vo. 18s. cl—Some Remarks on Lancashire Farming, by L. 
Rawstorne, fe. 8vo. 4s. cl.—A Prayer Bell for the Universal 
Church, by W. C. Perry, fe. 8vo. 3s. cl—Mce’s Manual of 
Knitting, Netting, and Fancy-Work, oblong l6mo. 5s. 6d. 
cl.—Ernald, or the Martyr of the Alps, fe. 8vo. 6s. cl.—Rules 
for conducting the Practical Operations of a Siege, 1 vol. 8vo. 
12s. cl.—The Child’s own Annual for 1844, fe. Bvo. 3s. cl. 
The Book of Games, or School Boy's Manual, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
—Address to a Medical Student, 18mo. 3s. 6d. ¢l.—Rural 
Scenes, or a Peep into the Country, new edit. 18mo. 2s. Gd. 
cl.--Remarks on the Book of I’salms as Prophetic of the 
Messiah, post 8vo. 8s. Gd. cl.—Gallery of Antiquities from 





the British Museum, by Arundall and Bonomi, 4to. 20, cl, 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

[We thought it better last week to complete our 
report of proceedings in the Sections, and to reserve 
till to-day the addre&s of Dr. Robinson at the close of 
the meeting, and the report by Prof. Forbes, on the 
Mollusca and Radiata of the AZgean Sea]. 

Dr. Ropinson observed that it had been intended 
that he should on this, the last evening of the meeting, 
present to the Association a summary of the sectional 
proceedings during the week, and under ordinary 
circumstances he might have been enabled to dis- 
charge the task by the help of the secretaries of 
the Sections. But though this meeting was not so 
numerously attended as many of those which had 
preceded it; though circumstances which he deeply 
regretted had deprived them of the presence of 
Brisbane, of Brewster, of Fleming; though England 
had not furnished her full contingent, and some of her 
greatest names were among the absent ; yet were it 
to be measured by the degree in which it had con- 
tributed to advance our great object, none ever was 
fuller. In the Section to which ‘he peculiarly attached 
himself, up to the last moment they had been fully 
occupied ; the case was the same, he understood, in 
the others, and that of Natural History had attained 
an eminence which it never reached before. Besides 
the contributions of known and tried members, they 
had found at Cork a number of intelligent and ardent 
votaries of science, of whom as he acknowledged with 
delight the energy and talent, so he hoped that this 
visit of the Association would not merely be an ad- 
ditional stimulus to them but also a guide, pointing 
out to them the lines of knowledge where most re- 
mains to be explored, and the not less important 
information of how much has already been achieved. 
In such a profusion of materials it soon became obvious 
that to select on any principle of comparative merit 
was impossible, without far passing the time which 
they could be expected to bestow ; but that he might 
not be entirely deficient he had chosen from the mass 
three subjects, to which he would invite their special 
attention, two entitled to that distinction from their 
important bearing on theindustrial resources of Ireland, 
the third remarkable, not merely from its relating to 
his own peculiar pursuit, but also from its being one 
of the proudest triumphs of mechanical skill and in- 
ventive intellect ever won, and as such, a glory to his 
country. 

The first is a method of representing by contour 
lines on maps, the incqualities of a district’s surface, 
which Capt. Larcom exhibited to the Mathematical 
Section. He supposed the members were well ac- 
quainted with the maps of the Ordnance Survey ; of 
which it might well be said that among such works 
they stand pre-eminent for the accuracy of the trian- 
gulation on which they are founded, and the precision 
with which its data have been given by the engraver. 
They however only give their results on one dead 
level; the altitudes above the sea of a few points on 
each townland are indeed inserted, but these fail to 
convey to the mind any distinct conception of the 
undulations of the ground, much less are they sufti- 
cient to guide the operations of the common road 
maker, or the civil engineer. For obtaining a notion 
ofan uneven surface, some system of relief or shading 
has always been found necessary, and it has been 
esteemed as of the utmost importance to give this 
shading such a definite character that it might serve 
not merely as an indication but a measure. The 
officers of the survey appear to have exhausted the 
subject ; and some of the specimens which were sub- 
mitted to the Section deserve to be brought before 
you. A model obviously gives a distinctness of con- 
ception, and speaks to the eye in a way which no 
drawing can attain, and can be afforded nearly as 
cheaply as a map, by forming from it an electrotype 
concave metallic mould, which serves as a die to 
stamp paper. The embossed plans so obtained are 
both beautiful and durable, but have the defect of not 
affording distinct lines of level, as is done by another 
kind of model invented by Lieut. Bennet, R.E. 
Suppose a maritime tract is to be represented. A 
square of card paper is the sea plane. Conceive now 
a section of the land made by a horizontal plane at 
the height of ten feet, it will intersect all that rises 
above that in a variety of curves whose position and 
shape are given in the survey. Cut these out in the 
same card paper, and paste them in their proper 
places on the base plane. Let another section plane 








be taken at twenty feet, repeat the cutting out and 
pasting, and so on. You will now build up in stepsa 
model of the ground, nearly similar to that already 
spoken of, but every step will give you a levelling in 
which the thickness of the paper is ten feet of height. 
If now, looking down on such a model, you conceive 
the various edges of the papers let down to the base 
plan and marked there, you will have a contoured 
map. When the ground rises rapidly, the contour 
lines will of course be close together, and form a dark 
shading: when the slope is more gradual they are 


remote ; and even for much greater intervals than | 


ten feet, they show the character of the ground most 
completely. The value of them is however of a 
much higher order than this. Suppose for instance 
it is required to form a road between two places, one 
100 feet, the other 300 above the sea, and ten miles 
asunder. Here besides the power required for the 
distance, there is also that required to lift the load 
200 feet. This will be about’ s455 of the other, if the 
ascent be uniform, and will scarcely affect the trans- 
port. But if in reaching the proposed point four or 
five eminences are surmounted, some perhaps more 
elevated than the terminus, if instead of shortening 
the journey by passing them, it is actually increased, 
there needs no proof of the wasteful expenditure of 
power, or in other words of capital and industry, 
which is thus caused, and which, if its monied value 
were estimated through all Ireland for a year, would 
be astounding. The same application of it avails, 
and even more powerfully, for canals and railroads, 
and it must be a matter of congratulation to those 
who feel that a perfect internal communication is to a 
nation the arterial system of its industrial life, carry- 
ing throughout the feeling of health, that three of our 
chief Sections have obtained from the Association an 
application to government requesting its insertion in 
the maps of the Ordnance Survey. He had heard at 
a meeting of the influential inhabitants of Cork, for 
the purpose of establishing a line of railway to Dublin, 
from a distinguished enginecr, the president of the 
Mechanical Section, that the information which he 
then laid before them would have involved an outlay 
of 2000/. but for those maps, even in their present 
state ; and it was easy to estimate how much their 
worth would be enhanced by the proposed addition. 
The second object to which he would invite their 
attention, was the announcement read to the Mecha- 
nical Section, of the successful trial of a new system 
of railway traction, called the Atmospheric, at Kings- 
town. ‘They were, of course, all acquainted with the 
common locomotive engine, a machine which, with 
all its marvellous results, has many defects. Its 
weight and fearful momentum require immense 
strength in the road on which it travels. A slope, 
which would not check a mail-coach, brings it to a 
stand. The injury which it receives from its own 
violent concussions, make its maintenance in action 
ruinously expensive; its tractive power diminishes 
rapidly with its speed, so that the latter is limited by 
necessity, and much more by economy; and too 
many fatal accidents haye shown that, like the demon 
slave of an Arabian tale, it is ready to destroy its 
masters. In another system, the train is drawn by a 
ponderous rope extending miles: its friction and in- 
ertia are formidable objections, the attainable speed 
is still more limited, and the chances of fracture and 
delay even greater. But in this atmospheric traction 
the rope is of air, it cannot break ; its velocity is 
practically unlimited, for none will consider as a 
limit the 600 miles per hour of theory! What diffi- 
culties may attend an invention tried for the first 
time, none can exactly foresee; but two of its ad- 
vantages are so obvious, as to make this trial one 
of the greatest interest. From its power of ascend- 
ing considerable slopes, it will apparently make un- 
necessary the expensive cuttings, tunnels, viaducts, 
and embankments, which (especially in a country 
like Ireland) virtually prohibit the present railroads. 
The Kingstown apparatus could draw a train of seven 
tons at fifteen miles per hour on an incline where a 
locomotive could barely keep stationary its own 
weight. In the trial, as reported to the Section, 
when working at half speed, it has effected 28 miles 
up lin 100. This, therefore, fits it for some parts of 
the island, especially the northern, where a common 
railroad would be scarcely practicable, not less than 
the means of working it by water instead of steam, 
and thus obtaining from the boundless power which 





is now wasted in most of our valleys that enlarsea 
intercourse, which will open a way for wider ang 
more important applications of it. But its Most 
distinctive character is the absence of danger: ity 
velocity is under the most perfect control; no peril 
ous element is near the passenger, and collision a 
impossible. Therefore, if experience confirm the 
result of this first trial, the week of our meeting will 
form a conspicuous epoch in one of the most re. 
markable chapters of the history of the human race: 
and as they who have brought it up to this point of 
success are Irishmen, as it promises to benefit Treland 
more especially, and in particular this very city he 
trusted that this notice would be received with ‘in. 
dulgence. 

The third relates to the improvement of the Te 
flecting telescope, by which his countrymen, and above 
all the President of the Association, have in the last 
few years been so honourably distinguished. From the 
interest excited by the commencement ofa discussion 
in Section A, which was interrupted by the officers 
being obliged to attend a committee, he thought a 
brief notice might not be unwelcome here. The eye 
fails to perceive distant objects for two reasons,—their 
apparent minuteness, and their faintness. Both these 
are obviated by the telescope: its object glass or 
mirror forms a highly illuminated picture, as in the 
camera obscura; and this can be magnified by the 
eye-piece in proportion to its brightness, a proportion 
depending on that which the objective part bears to 
the pupil of the eye. Therefore, with instruments 
equally perfect in execution, the power depends on 
the diameter, and all improvements ultimately relate 
to that. Now, in the refracting telescope, when the 
objective part is of glass, we very soon reach a limit, 
from the impossibility of obtaining this substance in 
large masses sufficiently perfect for optical purposes, 
There is not in existence an object glass of 16 inches 
aperture, nor he believed four of 12; and their cost 
might be estimated, from the fact, that a dise of un- 
wrought flint glass was now offered for sale, 8 inches 
diameter and 1 thick, at the price of eighty guineas, 
We are therefore obliged beyond these limits to avail 
ourselves of the principle of reflection; but here also 
we meet with difficulties that seem scarcely sur 
mountable. The material of specuia is easily pro- 
cured, but it is perhaps the most untractable with 
which a workman ever meddles: harder than steel, 
but so brittle that a slight blow will shiver a large 
block of it to fragments, a slight trituration grind it 
to dust; it can scarcely be shaped by the common 
processes of the founder, and a very small warmth 
incautiously applied will split a large mirror. And 
the delicacy of the figure, necessary for perfect action, 
is scarcely to be conceived; quantities of space, which 
would elude all other measurement, are in this way 
made evident, so that the precision of the operation 
must be almost infinite. The form resulting from 
the common method of grinding and polishing these 
specula is that of a sphere, which, though easily 
attained, is useless, because its edge has a shorter 
focus than its centre; the curvature must, therefore, 
decrease in receding from the latter, so as to concen 
trate all in one point. Between this figure, called 
the parabolic, and the spherical, there are many 
intermediate, and all imperfect; but the extreme 
difference is so slight, even in Lord Rosse’s gigantic 
telescope of six feet aperture, that if the two 
surfaces touched at their vertex, the distance at 
the edge, would not excced ypgy of an inch, a space 
which few can measure, and none without the micro- 
scope. Up to the size of six, or perhaps nine inches 
diameter, these difficulties are overcome by skilful 
workmen; but very few have ventured beyond the 
latter limit, and still fewer succeeded, so that in that 
field Lord Rosse stands alone. Even Sir William 
Herschel himself is no exception ; his twenty-feet 
telescopes, of 18 inches aperture, being compara- 
tively diminutive ; and the forty-feet, of 4 feet aper- 
ture, however honourable to the astronomer and the 
king who constructed it, must be regarded as a failure. 
That so high a problem should have been mastered 
by one of Dr. Robinson’s countrymen,—by one whose 
attainments are an honour to his high rank, an ex- 
ample to his equals,—an instance of the perfect 
compatibility of the highest intellectual pursuits with 
the most perfect discharge of the duties of domestie 
and social life,—gave him a pleasure which he could 
not conceal,and which he would express more strongly 
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were its object absent. The improvements made by | “heaven of heavens”; and the dim and problematic ne- which regulate the distribution of the mollusca and 
Lord Rosse might be described as four, including a | bule break up into stars, and show indented and irre- | radiata in the A2gean, and of the several regions of 


pultitude of minor points, of which it might be said 
that none were he souls of accident ; they flowed 
from aseries of experimental inductions, perfect in 
their kind, but which time would not permit him 
to detail. The first was in casting thespecula, From 
what he said before of their material, it would be 
easily conceived, that without especial precautions it 
vould infallibly crack in cooling. Of the three at- 
tempts by Sir W. Herschel to cast the four-feet 
um, two failed, though it was far below the 
tue standard of four chemical equivalents of copper 
to one of tin, Others who have operated on it have 
not been more fortunate; it either cracks in the 
mould, or has a dull and porous surface, which 
makes it useless. Lord Rosse forms that surface of 
the mould which gives the reflecting face, of iron 
hoops, packed on edge, and turned to the spheric 
figure of the speculum—so close that they retain the 
liquid metal, so porous that the air which it entangles 
can escape. It chills and solidifies at once a small 
depth of the face ; the sides of the mould, which are 
of sand, cool it more slowly, and the ultimate and 
dangerous contraction acts only on the back, which 
is cast open. The arrangement seems excessively 
simple, but it never fails. Of course, the speculum, 
which is tough at a high temperature, is transferred 
before it becomes brittle to an annealing furnace, and 
gradually cooled. The second change is in the posi- 
tion of the speculum: all other opticians, as far as 
Dr. Robinson knew, had it above the polisher. By 
reversing it, Lord Rosse gained many important ad- 
vantages: he could examine its figure as the polish- 
ing proceeded, without removing it to the telescope— 
no triffing job, when it is near a ton weight: by 
placing it in a cistern of water kept at the mean 
temperature, he made the process free from the un- 
certainty caused by the friction, heating, and soften- 
ing the pitch of the polisher ; and by supporting the 
speculum on the identical levers which were to bear 
it, when acting in the telescope, he avoided all 
change of figure. Were a mirror accurately figured 
with its face downward, the mere act of reversing will 
unquestionably injure its performance, for it bends 
by itsown weight. The slightest local pressure will 
turn a well-defined star into a blot or a comet ; and 
this absolute identity of support in the two cases is 
of essential necessity, though never before thought 
of. The third is the machine which gives the move- 
ments requisite to obtain the parabolic figure. It 
isa remarkable fact, and an evidence of the correct- 
ness of the result, that Dr. Green, a native of this city, 
should have been led by his experiments to the same 
combinations : they consist, according to Lord Rosse, 
of, Ist,a stroke which carries the polisher 4 of the 
diameter of the mirror; 2nd, a transverse stroke 21 
times slower and 0.28 of the same diameter ; 3rd, a 
rotation of the speculum, performed in the time of 37 
of the first strokes; and 4th, a rotation of the polisher 
in the same direction, about 16 times slower ; and if 
these proportions be observed, the machine will do 
the rest ; it scarcely requires to be watched, and if it 
be only arrested when the polish covers the sur- 
face, it is found that whether that be six inches dia- 
meter, or three feet, the figure is true. But as the 
curvature of the surface is not uniform, the shape of 
the polisher must change while it is produced. This 
instrument is made of cast iron covered with pitch, 
and coated with peroxide of iron. The change can 
only occur by the lateral spreading of the pitch, and 
to allow of this it had been usual to cut in it grooves 
regulated by the experience of the optician, and re- 
hewed as they fill up. Instead of this arbitrary plan, 
Lord Rosse has grooved the polisher itself, so as to 
break it into insulated and definite portions, and thus 
he reduces every part of the operation to precise 
conditions, Dr. Robinson apologized for such an 
imperfect sketch of these inventions, but he regretted 
still more that he could not venture to detain his 
hearers by telling them of the wonders which they had 
unfolded, and of the three-feet telescope actually 
employed at Parsonstown, the most powerful that has 
yet been pointed to the sky—of the light which it 
“rege dy thrown on some of the most mysterious 
objects in the heavens. Never, wherever directed, 
ad he looked into it without seeing its field crowded 
with stars ; those wonderful clusters when a whole uni- 
Verse 18 condensed into a speck, become in truth a 
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gular outlines which even the Herschels, with their till 
now unmatched instruments, had failed to perceive. 
The moon must be seen with this telescope to conceive 
its power; the spectacle could not be described; but 
he hoped that some of the great geologists before 
whom he spoke would avail themselves of the 
opportunity of studying in our satellite some of the 
works of that mighty agent whose workings in our 
own planet have been less powerfully manifested, 
and marked by other influences. The counsel might 
seem strange to some; but it would cease to surprise 
when he told them that with this telescope a building 
the size of the one in which they were assembled would 
under favourable circumstances be easily visible on 
the lunar surface. He had hoped to be able to an- 
nounce to them still more remarkable results from 
the six-feet telescope, but unfortunately it is not yet 
completed ; that pleasure he trusted was reserved for 
him at York ; and he must conclude with a grateful 
acknowledgment of the attention with which they 
had listened to so long and tedious an address. One 
thing only he would add: the effects of the British 
Association are not confined to the British Islands or 
tothe mere collection of scientific facts; it occasionally 
exercises a moral influence still more important. 
One of such results has been the establishment of an 
Italian Association, an event which must be hailed 
with joy by all who have visited that delightful coun- 
try. In reading an invitation which he had received 
to join the meeting of this year he was struck by the 
term employed to express it, *‘ Adunanza”; the word 
implies from its etymology “a making one,” and how 
precious is the lesson which it readsus. In these an- 
nual assemb:ings, we may or may not add much to the 
domain of Intellect ; we may deceive ourselves in sup- 
posing that we carry away ourselves an increased ex- 
citement to the pursuit of knowledge, or that we have 
given to others an encouragement or motive to in- 
creased exertion ; but this cannot be denied, that they 
make us know and love each other,—that they cherish 
and develope the noblest portion of our nature. 





Report on the Mollusca and Radiata of the Lgean Sea, 
and on their Distribution, considered with reference 
to Geology. By Edward Forbes, Prof. Bot. King’s 
Col. London. 

Tuts Report, which was drawn up at the request 

of the British Association, is the result of eighteen 

months’ research in the AEgean Sea, and on the coasts 
of Asia Minor, during the greater part of which time 
daily observations were made, and numerous explo- 
rations of the sea-bottom conducted by means of the 
dredge in all depths of water between the surface 
and 230 fathoms. During the progress of the in- 
quiry, the author was attached, as naturalist, to H.M. 
surveying vessel Beacon, and received every possible 
assistance from Captain Graves and his officers, with- 
out whose active co-operation the results could not 
have been obtained. The objects of the inquiry 
were, firstly, to collect and define the several species 
of Mollusca and Radiata inhabiting the Eastern 

Mediterranean ; secondly, to ascertain the conditions 

under which those animals live, and the manner in 

which they are associated together; thirdly, to ascer- 

tain whether species known only as f@sil exist in a 

living state in depths and localities hitherto unex- 

plored ; and to compare species and the associations 
of species now living in that sea, with the fossil spe- 
cies found in the neighbouring tertiary strata. 

The first part of the Report is devoted to an enu- 
meration of the species, with an account of the range 
of each in depth, and the ground on which it lives. 
The marine animals of the AZgean, although they 
were the subjects of the studies of Aristotle, had been 
but little studied in modern times until the coming 
of the French expedition to the Morea, to which a 
staff of naturalists was attached. The number of 
species recorded by the French has been greatly in- 
creased by Prof. E. Forbes, that of fishes being 
doubled, more’ than 150 species of mollusca being 
added, and numerous radiata, articulata, and amor- 
phozoa recorded, of which classes there was no pre- 
vious account. Of the animals which especially 
form the subject of this Report, nearly 700 species 
were observed, of which catalogues have been pre- 
pared, with tables showing their distribution. The 
second part of the Report treats of the causes 


depth presented by that sea. Eight distinct regions, 
each presenting its peculiar iation of species, 
were defined between 0 and 230 fathoms. The most 
superficial of these, although the least extensive, 
having a depth of only 2 fathoms, is most prolific in 
animal and vegetable life, and most various in mineral 
character. The second region ranges from 2 to 10 
fathoms, the third from 10 to 20, the fourth from 20 
to 35, the fifth from 35 to 55, the sixth from 55 to 
75, the seventh from 75 to 105. The eighth exceeds 
in extent all the others combined, ranging from 105 
to the lowest depth explored, and presenting a uni- 
form mineral character throughout, and a very pecu- 
liar Fauna. Certain species were found to range 
through several of these zones, and two through all, 
It was found to be a law—that the extent of the 
range of a species in depth is correspondent with the 
extent of its geographical distribution. On the other 
hand, species having a very limited range in depth 
were found to be either peculiar Mediterranean forms, 
or such as are extremely rare in the /2gean, but 
abundant in more northern seas. The testacea of 
the AZgean are for the most part dwarfs, as compared 
with their analogues in the Ocean, and the number of 
medusz and zoophytes are comparatively small. Be- 
low the fourth region in depth the number of animals 
diminishes as we descend, until, in the lowest part of 
the eighth region the number of testacea was found 
to be only 8, indicating a zero in the distribution of 
animal life at probably about 300 fathoms. In the 
upper regions the more southern forms prevailed, 
whilst those of the lower zones presented a northern 
character, indicating a probable law—that in the 
distribution of marine animals, regions of depth are 
equivalent to parallels of latitude. The colours of 
testacca were found to become more varied and vivid 
in proportion to their proximity to the surface. The 
representation and replacement of specific forms by 
similar but not identical species, has been long recog- 
nized in time and in geographic space. During the 
course of these researches, a corresponding succession 
and replacement of forms by similar forms was disco- 
vered in depth. Each species attains a maximum in 
developement of individuals, and gradually dimi- 
nishes in numbers as we descend ; but before its dis- 
appearance in many genera, a representative spe- 
cies commences, attaining a maximum after the 
disappearance of its predecessor, and then, in like 
manner, diminishing to a minimum and disappearing. 
Genera are, in like manner, represented and replaced 
by corresponding genera. This is true equally with 
vegetables as with animals. Green fuci were found 
as deep as 55 fathoms, and millepora extends its 
range to 105 fathoms. The third division of the 
Report is devoted to the geological bearings of 
the author’s /Egean researches. A few testacea, 
hitherto known only as fossil, were found by him 
living in the Eastern Mediterrancan. They were 
all tertiary forms, and were either species of which 
but few examples have been found fossil, though 
abundant in a living state, or such as are abun- 
dant fossil, while but a few stray specimens were 
taken alive. In the former case the mollusc is in 
its maximum now, in the latter it is dwindling to its 
minimum, and will probably soon become extinct. 
The definition of the regions, and the determination 
of the associations of species, afford a means by which 
to determine the depth at which a stratum contain- 
ing organic remains had been formed; and the data 
embodied in the Report tend to show that induc- 
tions from organic remains as to climate are falla- 
cious in geology, unless the element of depth be 
taken into consideration. By this latter test, the bay 
of Santorin, now more than 200 fathoms deep, was 
shown to have had a depth of only between 20 and 
35 fathoms previous to the uprising of the island of 
Neokaimeni in 1707. This was ascertained by an 
examination of the animals imbedded in the sea- 
bottom upheaved during the eruption. 

Among the geological phenomena now in progress 
in the A®gean, the following are remarkable and im- 
portant. The filling of the 8th region in depth by 
the white sediment which forms its sea-bottom, will 
produce above 700 feet of cretaceous strata, uniform 








in mineral character and organic contents ; whilst, as 
the zero of animal life is but little below that region, 
and the AZgean is probably in a great part of its ex- 
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tent more than a thousand fathoms deep, we may 
have thousands of feet of strata having a uniform 
mineral character, and without a trace of animal 
existence. Any oscillations of level, however slight, 
would produce alternations of strata containing dis- 
tinct groups of organic beings, with others void of 
such; and partial alternations of marine and fresh- 
water beds would be formed, a phenomenon now in 
progress on the coasts of Asia Minor. All this would 
occur without convulsions or violent catastrophes of 
any kind. Changes of level, however slight, might 
cause the extinction of whole genera of animals and 
plants, of which only such as had hard parts would 
be preserved. Were the present sea-bottom of the 
ffigean to be upheaved, whole classes of animals 
would disappear, and leave not a trace behind to 
assure the future geologist of their having existed. 








ST. PAUL'S. 

Winpsor’s architectural cynosure, St. George’s 
Chapel—for the Castle is a piece of proud masonry, 
not architecture—after having undergone extensive 
repairs, has just been re-opened, to the public who 
pray and the public who pay, on the same narrow 
plan of accommodation to both as before. Visitors 
however, we hear, will shortly be granted gratuitous 
ingress twice per week, Tuesdays and Fridays; the 
sooner the better— 

Bestowing soon 
Doubles a boon! 

Correspondents meantime are loud in their written 
outcries against the extortionate demands of show- 
money made by St. George’s Chapel-guardians, whom 
we must believe sprung from the blood of the old 
dragon, such a fierce claw do they lay upon: every 
visitor, so fiery and foul a breath do they discharge 
unless he throws them a sop that would appease 
Cerberus. Among the complainants, one, we observe, 
quotes as a rebuke to all rapacious vergers, beadles, 
sextons, and similar functionarics, the entrance-fee 
accepted at St. Paul’s—twopence. Alas! our dio- 
cesan door-keepers cannot accept the compliment 
with the same right they may the half-groat: it 
grieves us to dispel this beautiful illusion about sym- 
pathetic loftiness of character between our Basilica 
and its show-men, but truth must be declared—the 
charge for secing St. Paul's is four shillings and four- 
pence a head, precisely. Whatever simple ruralists 
imagine, the gryphons here have claws, and as wide 
a grasp and as deep a gorge as their brethren beyond 
the lamps. No! that sublime cupola is not a dove- 
house, where immaculate creatures perch tier over 
tier, and pick up the crumbs which passengers drop 
them; its veritable pigeons are the plucked. A self- 
denying ordinance among our basilical ciceroni for- 
sooth! Why they never pretended to the twopenny 
liberality of character awarded them—nevermadeany 
regulation having in view a monkish vow of poverty, 
except perhaps one against it. They are orthodox 
folk, who love full-sized loaves and fishes like their 
betters, and would accept but two groats less than a 
crown, current coin of the realm, from St. Paul 
himself, if he came by chance to visit his own temple. 
True, for the copper perquisite above mentioned, 
sight-seers can obtain a complete survey of the floor, 
and get a nebulous notion of the roof (when there 
happens to be sunlight at noon in London); more- 
over, certain marble unseemlinesses, called statues, 
resembling men whom Gorgon had frightened into 
stone, are viewable for the same sum ; but to see St. 
Paul's, as a person is said to see St. George’s Chapel, 
would cost what we have stated—about one day’s 
wages of a verger, or respectable cathedral-servant, 
thus saved to the sacred coffers, We give the autho- 
rized tariff of expenses, lest their enormous sum- 
total, still more than our tropes, might make a reader 
think we were romancing :— 

To view the Monuments and Body of the Church 0s. 2d. 

To the Whispering Gallery and the two outside 








DEED cavedcoccncevesesesenssosesscccese 0 6 
PEE scsi ue phend bobwcarenrccuseinnawens 1 6 
To the Library, Great Bell, Geometrical Staircase, 

and Model Room 1 0 
eens 02 
Crypt or Vaults 1 0 

44 


. If “ Peter’s pence” be no longer levied upon our 
countrymen, here are Paul’s pence instead, or rather 
Paul's shillings, Well might a grave humourist look 





round as he disburses his last fee, and ejaculate— 
“Truly an imposing interior!’ This tariff, it is 
manifest, has been arranged with a shrewdness that 
would not discredit Madame Tussaud, nor any other 
adroit manager of an exhibition, the entire spec- 
tacle being distributed into parts, none of which 
affords the visitor too much amusement for his 
money, whilst each decoys him onward from the 
previous sight to fresh wonders and expenditure. Is 
there no want of ‘ Rebecca’ in our sacrosanct basilica, 
where all these toll-gates are set up within the circuit 
of half a mile? Yet we have left another—a kind 
of multiple turnpike—unmentioned ; and shall give 
its details, whose ingenious combination even Welsh 
landlords themselves will acknowledge artistic. Sepa- 
rate charges being affixed to the separate depart- 
ments, a pilgrim would imagine he might visit any 
single one among them at his pleasure, but he may 
find himself perchance, on .trial, the victim of his 
credulous nature, thus: Suppose he has little enthu- 
siasm about * Whispering Galleries,” and much about 
fine architecture, nevertheless he cannot behold Sir 
Christopher Wren’s masterpiece—the Protestant 
plan of St. Paul’s—except by a visit (or at least, 
fee) to both the said whispering place and the model 
room. Ifan architectural student or amateur would 
examine that plan well, and therefore often, he must 
pay each time—entrance fee 2d., galleries 6d., model 
room 1s.—altogether Is. 8d.! This is the case also 
if his object be the geometric staircase, library, or 
belfry alone, he must run a similar gauntlet of toll- 
collectors, each coming down upon him heavier than 
the last. Yes, what a huge head and shoulders the 
metropolitan basilica exhibits over all the other 
churches and chapels of the diocese, in moral as well 
as physical elevation! What patterns of disinterest- 
edness are its showmen! How they devote their 
lives for the public advantage—and four-and-four 
pence per visitor! This is their oligon-te, philon-te, 
the modicum with which, like hard-working heroes 
of yore, they are content. Self-sacrificers ? oh, ay,— 
“pelicans in their piety”! Then, as each sight 
finishes, how civil, how sedulous, to inform the visitor 
—* But two-pence more, and you see the wonderful 
Clock, sir.”’—* You are now half way to the Ball, 
sir; another eighteen-pence takes you up, weighs 
5,600 pounds, holds 12 persons, * Arrow-on-the-IIl”’ 
visible from it just now, sir; only eighteen-pence 
additional.” He that after these illustrations can 
believe St. Paul’sa tabernacle of whitehanded human 
cherubim, guarding the sacred treasures, could swal- 
low a camel; he whom the tariff itself does not 
convince of the reverse, must have a pericranium 
like the cupola—all wood and lead and emptiness— 
except its bones. Were indeed Westminster Abbey, 
which is seeable throughout for sixpence, quoted as 
a model, perhaps that might possess some claims. 
But at St. Paul’s, Mammon has a statue no less than 
Howard the philanthropist, and receives worship as 
fervent there as at Change Alley: reader, if thou 
seekest his shrine—Circumspice! Yet wherefore 
should we fall foul of the poor mercenaries, or (it 
may be) the self-formed gang who practise this polite 
“stop and deliver” system under permission? And 
even were they responsible, could we hope to make 
any impression on such pachydermatous animals? It 
is those who farm the indoor church-tax to these 
people at a rack-rent, or hire them at no wages as 
church-servitors, whom we should hold accountable ; 
those who ordain the uwkase which establishes the 
exorbitant rates, not those menial officers who enforce 
it. Having consulted an old London Guide-book 
(1819) we discover that the charges then averaged 
two-pence, and made up altogether but 3s. 6d., crypt 
money exclusive ; then, likewise, no multiple turn- 
pikes were demanded, but each object could be seen 
separate, after paying the general admission two-pence. 
Such has been the progress in liberal spirit accom- 
plished by our civic Dean and Chapter in the fourth 
ofacentury! All are, to be sure, impeccable pri- 
vate characters, the very best men alive ; no tomb- 
stone is large enough (not Long Meg itself!) to con- 
tain the list of their perfections when deceased; they 
divide all the cardinal virtues among them, share 
and share alike, and each leaves at his death his share 
of them to his successor; but their incorporated 
merits, by some odd effect of condensement, refute 
the well-known axiom, and render the whole much 
less than its parts. Sarcasm aside, what can excuse 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
A By-way on the Rhine, 

Tue last ten years and the Zoll-verein have done 
much for the Rhine-land: the prying English, too 
have helped a little by their money and their cui 
osity—too much, many will say, to leave room for 
a single additional written line on ground go beaten, 
Yet, since I have been a sojourner in the district, 
I seem to have found matter for a note or two, 
worth circulation perhaps, as addenda and corrigenda 
to certain guide-books in good esteem. After Mur. 
ray’s Handbook (which, by its universal acceptance, 
bids fair to characterize the Englishman as universally 
as the beefsteak, or the ejaculation so eloquently 
descanted upon by Figaro), Mrs. Trollope’s* Belgium 
and Western Germany,’ professedly a guide-book 
seems sufficiently quoted and consulted by our 
autumn tourists. Here it lies beside me : an amusip 
specimen of foreign typography, mutely protesting in 
favour of copyright, since, even remembering the 
Italian of the authoress in her recently published 
Tour, I cannot conceive that blunders and omissions 
so numerous as fill the Brussels edition originate 
from her pens MM. Hauman & Co. then—not the 
lady—have given the church of St. Jacques, in Liege, 
to St. Paul; they have omitted all that the English 
connoisseur must have said apropos of St. Bavon’s 
church, Ghent, touching the inimitable Van Eyck's 
picture of the ‘ Adoration of the spotless Lamb.’ But 
their lacune in reprinting the pages devoted to the 
Rhine valley are yet more daring and wholesale, | 
must mention one or two specially. 

At Godesberg—to go no further—much is over- 
looked. The English, by the way, have got the habit 
of too generally passing by this station; and the 
“beautiful sight,” or Bellevue, so glowingly comme- 
morated, by the genial authoress of‘ Widow Barnaby, 
is now—more’s the pity—as deserted a hotel as a 
sulky misanthrope would choose to hide in. Yet 
the views are charming, and the excursions thence 
endless. One cut out by the Brussels pirates from 
Mrs. Trollope’s vade mecum, and very slightingly 
treated by Murray, will show the pilgrim,—be he 
of the most easily-fatigued or fastidious order,—as 
fair a scene as exists. This is the four miles’ walk 
to the ruin of the monastery at Heisterbach. Cross- 
ing the Rhine at Nieder-Dollendorf, a rough but 
practicable carriage track, or better still, a charm- 
ing wood-walk, brings the traveller into a secluded 
valley at the foot of the Petrusberg, the steepest 
of the seven mountains. Here, among swelling 
corn-fields, warmly sheltered by hills swathed in 
wood, the holy house had been built by the best 
judges of comfort and the picturesque—the monks, 
The gateway remains complete, with the Wappen 
(escutcheon) above the arch, and a gigantic saint 
in his niche on either side, shaded by two ches- 
nut trees, against the foliage of one of which leans 
a tall cross. Within this gateway, an avenue bor- 
dered with plum and walnut trees, now breaking 
down beneath their fruitage, opens out into a little 
meadow. On the left is the ruin—a very small 
fragment of the choir of the church, peculiar 
enough in its architecture, and sufficiently singular 
in the forms of its decay, to stand very high among 
ruins, The arches are of that Oriental or Moresco 
form, of which few examples are to be found so far 
north. A row of pillars, supporting the vault, re- 
minded me of details from the Alhambra, made 
familiar by drawings. What is left, moreover, 18 still 
sharp, fresh, and intact ; for it is not Time that has 
all but obliterated this splendid fabric, but War. 
Behind the church is the little grave-yard, thickly 
set with sunken crucifixes, and mossy grey head- 
stones, whose legend none can read, A more al 
bitious tomb or two (one a new family mausoleum) 
stand about among the rich trees and flowering shrubs 
which fringe the meadow. A fairer scene for a sum 
mer evening's musings, is not to be found. Within 
the precincts, the grange has been converted intoa 
humble house of resort, where those desiring to see 
the sun rise from the Oélberg (the highest of the 
Siebengebirge), may sleep. 
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1s throw out of the road from Godesberg to 

bo valley stands another relic, of which Murray 
makes no mention, NOT, indeed, any other guide-book 
[have seen,—the great old house of Gudenau, (sospelt 
pythe guide, and possibly, therefore,a Rhenish version 
‘ithe name). ‘This may be because sight-seers care 
little for empty rooms, and long passages, and winding 
staircases, —nay, even for a moat, an oriel, a draw- 
bridge, and turrets a discrétion, unless there be besides 
ictures, or architecture, or a legend, or a prospect. 
Yet surely, in a strange land, the very arrangement 
of chambers and their decoration is a glossary upon 
modes of domestic life differing from our own ; while 
the difficulty of tracing the history of so large a pile 
js not unwelcome, as giving Fancy scope. At all 
events, the place, as we came upon it, (not knowing 
recisely what our ramble was to end in,) was striking 
enough to repay six miles of gradual ascent among 
fruit orchards, and meadows, and woods, and dorfs, 
ona day so drizzly as to make any walk rated as a 
wonder even for English extravagance. The after- 
noon was closing in, and the wind whistling through 
the dripping branches of a tall fir avenue, as we 
entered the first court-yard, under a gateway flanked 
by two of those dropsical-looking bell-towers, the 
form of which is as German as the ¢ourelle is French. 
A shrill-voiced, bright-eyed, nimble forester’s wife, 
staring at such foul-weather pleasure-hunters, came 
out,and too soon handed us over to a far less pleasant 
cicerone—a tailor, who, pipe in mouth, went here and 
there, now exhibiting a weed-grown terrace flanked 
with two statues of rococo sculpture,—now perilling us, 
ona rotten drawbridge, over a dank and wide moat, 
_—now marshalling us from chamber of dais to ball- 
room, for on one floor the chalk marks were freshly 
yisible.—with a phlegmatic and ignorant stolidity 
thoroughly vexatious. Whose were the arms on the 
nd escutcheon over the entrance to the second 
court—what the name of the family that had sold 
the estate to a Jew, who had sold it to some one else, 
—what date some curious old arras bore—by whom 
had been set up a dry fountain of grotto-work in a 
sort of inner parterre—how many years had elapsed 
since service had been said and sung in a small dusty 
chapel—he could not tell. But the castle, though 
wretchedly dilapidated in parts, and in parts taste- 
lessly modernized, was worth the trouble and the bad 
weather, as a specimen of a great German house, 
with its accommodations for sluttish plenty and com- 
fortless magnificence. There were turret rooms, 
which even sunshine would have made charming,— 
dark staircases, leading down Heaven knows whither, 
—suite upon suite of parlours and chambers, suffi- 
cient to accommodate a moderately sized fraternity 
or sisterhood. Above all, the spectacle of so large a 
building in a corner so out-of-the world, and among 
roads so bad, even now, suggested the idea that few 
coaches or chariots had ever entered there, and took 
us, therefore, back to the palmy days of pillions, 
palfreys, and long family processions, such as 
Wouvermanns painted, and a Spindler or a Scho- 
penhauer would have described con amore. I will 
not say that Gudenau is worth leaving the steamer 
to see, but a sojourner at Godesberg should not over- 
look it, So much for a couple of sights off the Rhine, 
which, perhaps, you will have no objection to com- 
mend to all whom they may concern. I could men- 
tion a dozen more, in proof of the assertion with which 
I started, that the land is still not wholly exhausted. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tne Times and the Herald have each had leading 
articles on the letter which we lately published (ante, 
p. 794), addressed by Sir Robert Peel to Mr. East- 
lake, as Secretary to the Commission of the Fine 
Arts, on the possibility of devoting some portion of 
the New Houses of Parliament to public monu- 
ments, to be erected to the memory of men entitled 
to the gratitude of the country. Most persons, who 
have at all considered the subject, have long been of 
opinion that some public building should be appro- 
priated or erected for this special purpose. The 
absurdity, to say nothing of still weightier objections, 
is glaring and offensive, of voting large sums of public 
money for the purpose of erecting monuments in 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's, where they can 
only be seen by favour and on payment, and from 
which the public might be excluded altogether ; but 





we do not see how the case will be materially altered, 
if such monuments are to be erected in the New 
Houses of Parliament. It is a question whether the 
embellishments already decided on can be fully 
carried out without causing great delay in the open- 
ing of the building for public business. Further, it 
is very doubtful whether, when completed, the in- 
terior—that is, all the embellished parts of it—can be 
rendered accessible to the public generally, except at 
rare intervals and under stringent restrictions ; more 
especially as the corridors, though sufficient for their 
acknowledged purpose, will be much too narrow for 
public galleries, liable to be crowded with spectators. 
Other objections present themselves, but enough has 
been said to arouse attention to the subject. 

The National Gallery has again closed its doors for 
the six weeks annual vacation, and we regret again to 
be obliged to protest against this very inconvenient 
arrangement. We have reason to think, that the 
subject has been brought to the notice of Sir Robert 
Peel, one of the trustees of the gallery, and that some 
hopes were held out that the inconvenience would be 
remedied. This is just the period of the year when 
certain classes, the London shopkeeper especially, 
have most leisure to visit the gallery, and it is both 
absurd and contrary to the practice of all government 
oftices wholly to close the gallery in order to give the 
officers a vacation. By engagingan extra attendant, 
it would be quite easy to arrange that one officer 
should take his holidays at a time, instead of all taking 
them at once. 

A correspondent, who believes that we take an 
interest in the public enjoyment of parks and pleasure 
grounds, writes with regret, to beg us to notice that 
the public are now wholly excluded from Oatlands 
Park, through which they have enjoyed right of way 
almost from time immemorial, and to warn those 
who take “ days’ excursions out of London” into the 
neighbourhood of Walton and Weybridge, of the fact. 
He says that the exclusion must be some act of petty 
tyranny, probably without the sanction of Mr. Ball 
Hughes, or sanctioned under some misrepresentation, 
because the house is at present without any occupant, 
(Lord Francis Egerton having removed to Cobham.) 
and is only inhabited by some half-dozen of the Duke 
of Sutherland’s laundresses. 

The bishops of Belgium have issued a manifesto 
against the swarm of books of bad moral tendency 
daily reprinted (chiefly from the French) by the 
Belgian press. The extraordinary cheapness of these 
works has given them a wide circulation, and the 
evil seems to be rapidly spreading. The bishops 
also call upon the clergy of the country to form 
libraries, for free circulation among the people. One 
library, which has been already formed, by donations 
exclusively, in Brussels, for this purpose, is said to 
have lent during the past year upwards of 30,000 
volumes. 

The sculptor Schwanthaler is now occupied on two 
statues, of the size of life, of Huss and Ziska. ‘They 
are to be cast in bronze, and deposited in a Bohemian 
Walhalla, which is to contain statues of famous 
Bohemians, and is being formed by a private gentle- 
man at Lobich near Prague. 

The publishing world in Germany seems almost 
as dull as our own. Among the few novelties which 
are announced are a Universal History from the con- 
joint pens of the well known historian Schlosser and 
Dr. Kriegk, a writer of some repute in Frankfort.— 
Jiigel, the chief Frankfort bookseller, is publishing a 
work entitled the Rhine Album, to contain seventy 
steel engravings of the chief points of interest on the 
river. A new poet, Geibel, is also causing some 
sensation. He is strongly opposed to the rationalist 
poets, and also to the so-called poets of liberty, as 
Herwegh. His poems are written in easy verse, and 
are at times very brilliant. 4u reste, with the ex- 
ception of the manifold rationalistic writings with 
which the German press is teeming, there seems 
nothing stirring. 'We may, however, mention as an 
indication of a growing spirit of intolerance, of which 
the continental papers have recently furnished several 
instances, a piece of petty tyranny which has made 
some noise in Frankfort. It seems that a society of 
vocalists in that city, called the “ Liederkranz,”’ 
engaged in getting up a memorial to Mozart, and 
giving frequent concerts for that purpose, has refused 
admission as a member to a Jew, on the ground of his 
religious belief, This act of intolerance has driven 


Speyer, a well known composer, and president of the 
“ Liederkranz,” out of the society, and has induced 
several influential Jews to withdraw theirsubscriptions 
to the Mozart Memorial. We need not say that acts 
like these can further the interests neither of religion 
nor science, and least of all should have proceeded from 
musicians, who are indebted for some of the most 
beautiful compositions in their art to Jewish writers. 

The results of the last journey made by the cele- 
brated archeologist, Karl Ottfried Miiller, are in the 
course of publication at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
The first Part, which is already published, contains 
* The Antiquarian Collections of Athens’; the second 
will comprise in it the architecture and sculpture of 
that city; and the third will contain an account of 
the author's travels in the Morea and Rumelia.— 
Moritz Retzsch has just issued another series of illus- 
trations, having for their subject * The Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” They are, however, inferior to his 
former works. The Falstaff is a mistake from be- 
ginning to end, being rather the hopeless sot than 
the witty profligate. There are many graceful figures, 
especially in the scene with Herne the hunter, but 
we have seen them all before in Mr. Retzsch’s pre- 
vious Outlines. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NOW OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovx, andthe BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted b: 
M. Boutoy,. Openfrom Tentill Five.—N.B. AGRAND MACHINE 
ORGAN has been constructed expressly for this Exhibition, by 
Messrs. Gray and Davison, of the New-road, and will perform the 
Gloria, from Haydn’s Service, No. 1, during the midnight effect of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. 





RE-OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—FIRST PUBLIC 
EXHIBITION of Two important Discoveries in Science, viz.— 
ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, which will be 
exhibited Daily at Three o’Clock, and at Eight in the Evenings; and 
LONGBOTTOM’'S OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, showing Objects in 
NATURAL HISTORY in all their varied Colours. LECTURES 
Daily on CHEMISTRY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY by Dr. 
Ryan and Prof. Bachoffner. The arrangement of the OPTICAL 
DEPARTMENT is under the management of Mr. Goddard. DIS-~ 
SOLVING VIEWS and COSMORAMIC PICTURES, MODELS 
of all kinds of MACHINERY in MOTION, DIVER and DIVING 
BELL, &c. Conductor of the Band, T. Wallis, Mus. Doc. Open 
Mornings and Evenings, except Saturday Evenings. Admission ls.— 
Schools Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

Boranicat Society.—June.—J. Reynolds, Esq., 
Treasurer, in the chair. Mrs. M. Stovin presented 
specimens of Anemone ranunculoides, found wild in 
a wood near Worksop. The conclusion of a paper 
On the Groups into which the British Fruticose 
Rubi are divisible,’ by Mr. E. Lees, was read. It 
was there stated that the barren stem offers the best, if 
not the only plan, of discrimination in subdividing 
Rubi into groups, especially if the erect or arched 
mode of growth, and continuance of vitality, be also 
taken into consideration. And in this view the 
differences resolve themselves almost entirely. into 
the perfect smoothness, the glaucosity, or greater or 
less degree of hairiness, and the glandulosity of the 
barren stems. Commencing then with R. c@sius, and 
ending with R. ideus, it will appear that seven groups 
are easily separable from each other, passing from one 
into the other in a very natural manner. These, at 
all events, may be considered the smallest number of 
species into which our Rubi can be classed without 
confounding really different things. 1. Cesii,— 
Having the barren stem round, bloomy, covered with 
unequal prickles, trailing, rooting. 2. ce@sius and its 
various derivatives. 2. Glandulose.—Barren stem 
angular, hairy and prickly, setose, very glandular, 
arched or trailing, rooting. I. radula of Weihe and 
Nees, Keehleri, fusco ater, &c. 3. Villicaule.— 
Barren stem angular, very hairy, but without glands, 
prickly, arched, or decumbent, rooting. 2. villicaulis 
W. and N., R. leucostachys, Smith, &c. 4. Fruticosi. 
—Barren stem angular, glaucous, prickly, arching, 
rooting. R. fruticosus and discolor. 5. Nitidi.— 
Barren stem angular, almost smooth, with a few 
prickles, rooting rarely. R. affinis, nitidus, rhamnifo- 
lius, §c. 6. Suberecti.—Barren stem angular, very 
smooth, nearly erect, not rooting. KR. suberectus, 
Anderson and Smith, R. plicatus, W. and N., and 
R. fissus, Lindley. 7. Id@i—Barren stem round, 
wdony, covered with innumerable small dilated 
prickles, erect. R. ideus and varieties. The paper 
was accompanied by numerous specimens, which are 
deposited in the Society’s Herbarium. 





July.—J, E, Gray, Esq., President, in the chair, 
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‘Observations on Dicranum Dillenii,’ by Dr. Thomas 
Taylor, were read. 

August.—J. E. Gray, Esq., President, in the chair. 
The following papers were read :—¥‘ ‘Notice of a 
variety of Rosa sarmentacea, (Wood's) found by 
Mr. Clarke, near Bridgewater, by Mr. E. Lecs. 
* Notice of the Mosses found in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol,’ by Mr. G. H. K. Thwaites. The author 
enumerated 133 species as indigenous to this locality, 
some of which were new to the British Flora. The 
President drew attention to an abnormal form of 
Ophrys apifera, which had been sent to him by a lady 
from Dorking. The two lower flowers of the spike 
had two distinct united columns, the upper normal 
one being rather the longest and over-lapping the 
other. The upper flowers had three columns united 
into a single triangular mass; the upper petals of 
each of the flowers were rather reduced ; the lips of 
the two lower flowers were small, and retained in 
part the usual character of the flower, but the lip of 
the top flower was lilac, and exactly resembled the 
sepals in form and colour. The three sepals of the 
middle flower were united together nearly to the tip, 
as was the case with two of the sepals of the terminal 
flower. The ovaries of all the flowers were of the 
normal structure. The President stated that the 


Rev. G. E. Smith had figured an Ophrys with a | 


similar triple column, but his specimen was quite 
destitute of any lip, and he observed that it might be 
worth while to examine if this excess of developement 
of the column was always coexistent with the reduced 
developement of the lip. He moreover stated that 
this structure was quite distinct from the monstrosity 
of this plant described by Mr. His, where each of the 
three petals was transformed into polliniferous co- 
lumns. 





HorticutruratSociety.—Aug. 15.—R. H. Solly, 
Esq., in the chair. Sir H. Willoughby, Bart., the 
Hon. G. F. Hamilton, Gen. Caulfield, Jas. Ackers, 
Esq., M.P., John Broadhurst, Esq., P. Rolt, Esq., 
and R. J. T. Tompson, Esq., were elected Fellows. 
It was announced that the seeds lately brought over 
by Mr. Hartweg might be obtained by Fellows, Mr. 
Standish, of Bagshot, exhibited four seedling fuchsias, 
which he stated to have been obtained in the followi ing 
manner: Having raised in 1842, from F. formosa 
elegans, fertilized with the pollen of F. corymbiflora, 
some pretty seedlings, these again seeded freely with- 
out assistance, and gave rise to the present plants, 
which showed that this tribe, instead of degenerating 
like calceolarias, and many florists’ flowers, if not 
crossed, improved considerably. Col. Sowerby sent 
half-a-dozen very fine peaches, from standard trees, 
growing in the centre of a house upon the rafters of 
which Vines are trained ; one of the specimens had 
been produced upon the end of a shoot devoid of a 
terminal bud: a Banksian medal was awarded. Hi. 
Webb, Esq., sent a handsome collection of the dried 
Ferns of Madcira, beautifuliy prepared and arranged. 

Sept. 5.—R. W. Barchard, Esq.,in the chair. R. 
Osborne, Esq.,and W. Ellis, Esq.,were elected Fellows. 
The show of flowers and fruits was unusually good for 
the time of year ; amongst the peaches exhibited were 
some well-swelled and beautifully-coloured Noblesse 
Peaches grown by Sir C. Sullivan, which, independent 
of their great beauty, were interesting from the cireum- 
stance of their having been produced by a tree sixteen 
years of age, which was removed two years ago from 
a south to a west aspect, and never produced previous 
to its removal such fine fruit as those exhibited. Mr. 
Frazer, the gardener, is of opinion that all peach-trees 
of any size are improved by being occasionally re- 
moved and properly transplanted. A certificate was 
awarded for the peaches, 


EnNTOMOLOGICAL Soctr TY. Aug.—G. Newport, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Mr. W. W. Saunders 
exhibited a specimen of the Australian genus Cilibe 
taken alive in a garden near London; also some small 
Homopterous insects, which have proved very injurious 
in oak plantations throughout extensive districts in 
Scotland, by raising blisters upon the leaves; also spe- 
cimens of Phytomyza lateralis, a small fly which had 
attacked the petals of the pansy by puncturing them 
and extracting the colouring matter with their haus- 
tellum. Mr. Marshall exhibited a remarkable variety 
of Hipparchia Galathea, of a white colour with all 
the ordinary markings obliterated. The following 
Memoirs were read: 1, On the insects residing in 
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dead bramble twigs, by Mr. F. Smith. 2. Description 
of a new species of Ceria, by Mr. Saunders. 3. On 
some new exotic species of beetles belonging to the 
oa | Bence by Mr. Westwood. 


MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Sept. 13.—A work on 
digestion was received from M. Blondlot, The author 
has directed his attention principally to the gastric 
juice, which he regards as the principal agent in the 
functions of digestion. In order to obtain this juice 
in abundance, and in a pure state, M. Blondlot made 
an artificial opening into the stomach of a dog, which 
enabled him to extract the gastric juice, or alimentary 
substances, at various periods of digestion. In his 
work he announces that his experiments have been 
perfectly successful, and that he has a dog on which 
he made his first essay, two yearsago, and which can 
supply him, he says, in the course of an hour or so, 
with more than three ounces of pure gastric juice.— 
A communication on the action of sea water on the 
material, for foundations, composed of lime and 
pouzzolane, a sort of Roman cement, and called béton, 
was made by M. Vicat. M. Vicat has ascertained 
that béton made with artificial pouzzolane undergoes 
in sea water an extraordinary change destructive to 
it as acement; but that this is only the case on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, and not those of the 
Ocean. The author, in his experiments to ascertain 
the cause of this fact, found that the waters of the 
Mediterranean contain 7.02 of sulphate of magnesia, 
whilst those in the Ocean (in the Channel) contain 
only 2.29. The quantity of hydrochlorate of mag- 
nesia is much smaller. M. Vicat points out various 
modes of varying the composition, according to the 
locality in which it is to be used.—M. Person sent a 
paper on the heat required for the generation of va- 
pour in various fluids. He gives this table of the 
comparative point of ebullition :—Sulphuric acid, 10 ; 
ether (chlorhydric), 11; ether (sulphuric), 35.7; 
brome, 44? ; spirit of wood, 66.5 ; alcohol,78.8; water, 
100 ; essence of turpentine, 156.8; iodine, 175?; 
sulphur, 316; mercury, 350.—A paper on the loco- 
motion of man and animals was read by M. Maissiat. 

Vocal Phenomenon.—The Times informs us that in 
a recent number of the Zeitschrift appears an account 
of an extraordinary vocal phenomenon. The new 
musical wonder ig a boy, who has the power of 
emitting three vocal sounds at a time, and can there- 
fore execute pieces in three parts. The fact is at- 
tested by two names of considerable weight, Kalliwoda 
and Mayer, from whom letters are published describing 
the exhibition, and warranting the genuineness of the 
prodigy. His voice, we are told, extends over two 
full octaves, from a flat below the line to a flat 
above, in the key of G ; the lower notes being gene- 
rally weak, those in the middle stronger, but of harsh 
quality, w hile the upper notes are soft, and flowing as 
those of a flageolet. When singing more than one 
part the lad is unable to pronounce any words, and 
can only sing songs of the utmost simplicity as regards 
the harmony. 

St. Mary’s Church, Reading.—During the course 
of last week three very ancient sedilia, of the Early 
English architecture, were discovered in ruins behind 
the wainscotting on the south side of the chancel, the 
fresco painting at the back of them and the encaustic 
tiles being still in excellent preservation.—Globe. 

A New Pavement.—A newly invented wood pave- 
ment has been laid down opposite the residence of 
the mayor, in the Rue de |’Ecu. It is a combination 
of wood and asphalte, possessing seemingly the advan- 
tages of both, without the inconveniences of either, 
being impervious to water, free from danger to horses, 
and costing 25 per cent. less for carriage roads, and as 
much as 50 less for foot pavements. Should it an- 
swer, we hear it is talked of laying it down hence to 
Amiens, and running locomotive carriages upon it. It 
is the invention of Colonel Sir J. Lilly: the cost is 
said to be about 5s. a-yard.— Boulogne Gazette. 








To CornresponDENTs.—Adélé—J. W.—J. W. L.—G. B. W. 
—J. L.—received. 

If G. H. will refer to the Index, he will find all the par- 
ticulars he requires of the Antarctic expedition, including a 
letter from Sir John Franklin (No. 702), and one, with a 
general summary ofresults, from Capt. Ross himself (No. 726). 
Numberless notices have from time to time appeared in the 
Atheneum ; and one letter from an officer in March last (ante, 
p sts, contained an account of the collision to which he 
refers. 
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New Burlington-street. September 23. 184 
R. BEN’ TLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 
I. 
In 1 vol. post 8v0. 

LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. “By Marta Cutnp, Au- 

thor of ‘ The Mother's Book,’ * The Girl's Book,’* Philothea,'ke, 
Il. 
In 3 vols. post & 

WYANDOTTE; or, THE HUTTED KNOLL. A Ro- 
mance, By J. F ENIMORE COOPER, Esq. Author of ‘The 
Pilot,’ * The Spy,’ ‘ ‘The Jack O'Laatern,’ &c. 

Ill. 
Hudson's Be gs y. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with mith, 

2. NARRATIVE OF THE PB ISCO, BRIES ON THE 
NORTH © onst OF AMERICA; EFFECTED BY THE OFFI- 
CERS OF THE HUDSON'S way COMPANY, during the 
Years 1836—39. By THOMAS SIMPSON, 

Iv. 
n 3 vols. post 8 
THE BUSY BODY ; "2 “Novel. 
v. 
Now first published, . 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits from original Paintings, &c. 

LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, Eart or OrrordD, 
to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resident at the Court of 
Florence, from the year 1760 to 1785. Printed from the Original 
MSS. Concluding Series. 

vi. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. revised and corrected by the Author, 
SECOND EDITION ¢ 

SLICK IN ENGLAND; or, THE ATTACHE. By the 
Author of *The C lockmaker ; or, Sayings and Doings of Sam 
Slick of Slickville.’ 

vit. 
vols, 8vo. with Portrai 

GEORGE SELWY N AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq, 
Aas of * Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts, 

*The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau and 


Hanove “My 
ALSO, JUST READY. 
I. 


In s. 8vo. with Port 
MEMOIRS OF Tie fUGHIT HON. ‘ae FARL OF 


ST. VINCENT, G.CB. &c. By JEDEDIAH STEPHENS 
ZUCKER, Esq. 
Il. 
3 vols. post 


vO. 
SIR COSMO DIGBY; a PALE of the MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE RIOTS. By J. ST. JOHN, Esq. Author of ‘The 
History of Pe Men Manners, pe Arts, &c. of Ancient Greece.’ 





rd Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
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RS. EW 
. E BANKER’S WIFE; 
M 78 Or, COURT AND CITY, 
Js Now READY AT ALL THE Lisrartes, in 3 vols. 
“ be ofgreat and sustained interest—in our opinion the 
woduetion of Mrs. Gore.”""—Jehn Bull. ; m 
bet ery clever novel, clear, rapid, pecnt—~cheending in ad- 
a ketch oners. — ‘ator. 
on ble sketches ate to pronounce the work before us masterly. 
a verness of the opening portion of the story becomes 
Toe te enius in the conclading scenes. °—Court Journal. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW — 
Yow ready, in 3 vols. with Illustrations by eech, 
Hy’ BARNABYS IN AMERICA, 
Being the Sequel of A 
‘THE ADVENTURES OF THE WIDOW BARNABY.’ 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
“Mrs. Trollope is unquestionably one of the cleverest and 
t remarkable writers of the day.”"— Quarterly Review. 
me The bouncing, tricky, and clever Mrs. Barnaby is undoubt- 
edly Mrs. Trollope’s chef-d'euvre."’—Court Journal. . 
“We have had nothing so entertaining as The Barnabys in 
America’ since the somewhat similar productions of Smollet. 


” Military Gazetle. 
ated ont bare, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








‘ , the Second and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
len reel, Additions, the three volumes being comprised in 
two, price 2ls. bound, 
LETTERS OF 
ARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Sdited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, 
—_— By AGNES STRICKLAND. ‘ 
“Undoubtedly the most valuable, and by far the most inter- 
esting work illustrative of the life and character of Mary Stuart, 
ever given to the world.” — Edinburgh Evening Post. 
“No public or private library can be considered complete 
without this valuable work.”’—Morning Post. | : 
“The best collection of authentic memorials relative to the 
Queen of Scots that has ever appeared. — Morning Chronicle, 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
ndon. A 

iness ted in all the branches and for all objects of 
LIFE ASSURANCE. ENDOW MENTS and ANNULTIES, an 
tosecure CONTINGENT REVERSIONS, &c. Loans granted. 

i chal tr 

Information and Prospectus) EPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 


, y sOTT TOR 
ORK AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, King William-street, London. Empowered 
by Act of Parliament. _ Directors. : 
George Frederick Young, Esq. Chairman. 
Matthew Forster, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman. > 
The superiority of the system of Assurance adopted by this 
Company will be found in the fact that the premium required 
by a bonus office to assure 1,0.0/. on the life of a person in the 
2th year of his age, would in this office insure 1,291. 7s. 
Assurances at other ages are effected on equally favourable 
terms, and thus the assured has an immediate bonus instead of 
a chance dependent upon longevity and the profits of an office. 
In cases of assurance for a limited number of years, the adyan- 
tage offered by this Company is still greater, no part of the 
profits of a bonus office being ever allotted to such assurances. 
Prospectuses, containing tables framed to meet the circum- 
stances of all who desire to provide for themselves, or those 
who may survive them, by pon, See wel = ng Some et 
ities, m a e Office, as above, or of the agents. 
een a eee J. REDDISH, Secretary. 











7 a5 WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 

A DIVIDEND OF THE PROFITS OF THIS SOCIETY 
WAS DECLARED ON THE Ist JANUARY, 1842, by which 
an addition, amounting on the average to 45 PEK CENT. on 
the Premiums received was mate to all Policies entitled to 
share therein. 

FOUR-FIFTHS, or 80 PER CENT. of the total profits, are 
divided among the Assured at intervals of five years; and a 
Policies on which two payments have been made, ; articipate 
in the division. , 

The Prolits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, by a reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 


sum. 

All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000. or upwards, 
have the right (after two Annual payments) to attend and vote 
at the General Meetings of the Seaiety, 

W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Head Office, 3, George-street, Edinburgh; 
London Office, 32, Lombard-street. 
NOTICE.—DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The next Division of Profits falls to be made at 15th Novem- 
ber, 1845 ; and persons assuring 
BEFORE 15ta NOVEMBER, 1843, 
secure one year's additional claim for Profits at that as well as 
at future divisions. On reference to the Tables of Bonus addi- 
tions of other Offices. it will be seen that this Company's Poli- 
cies possess very decided advantages, which will also be parti- 
cipated in by future Policies,—the rule being to add at each 
Successive investigation a per centage, not merely for each year 
of the period from the last investigation, but for each year during 
which the Policy has been in subsistence. This principle, it will at 
once be perceived, is peculiarly favourable to that class of 
assurers who open Policies for family provisions. 
Practical Examples of Benefits afforded by the Company. 








Loan which would be 





Date of Sum Bonus advanced by the > 
Policy. | Assured. Additions. Company. e 
Age at Entry 40. = 
1825 | £1000 | £337 10 £395 is 
1826 1000 | «312-10 365 & 
1827 1000 =| «=-287 10 335 - 
1828 1000 =| «262 (10 305 2 
1829 1000 = |= -237 10 275 4 
1830 1000 212 Ww 250 





c Later Policies have also Large Additions. 
Edinburgh, 3, George-street. ‘ 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
Assurances can be effected with this Company in the most 
secret and confidential manner, as the Papers are not submitted 
to a Board of Directors in London. 
2, Lombardestreet, PETER EWART, Resident Sec. 








ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross.—Established 
1797. Directors. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. | Sir W. He 
W., Stanley Clarke, Esq. F.R.S.| Kirkman 
John Coope, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. 
Sir William Curtis, 


te, Bart. 

. Hodgson, Esq. 

. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 

r\ Curtis, Bart. | George Shum Storey, Esq. 
William Davis, my \C, ampden Turner, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

The Plan of this Oflice will be found to comprise all the Solid 
Advantages of Life Assurance. 

Persons have the oxtion of insuring upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; and the Tables, which include Ascending and 
Descending Scales of Premium, have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all partics. 

The Rates have recently been reduced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations; they are also verified by the experi- 
ence of the Office during Forty Years, and are as low as consistent 
with safety; those adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an equitable participation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 

The Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
a large paip-up Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
sible body of Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 
ties of partnership. 

Policies are purchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is effected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Oflices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every City and principal Town in the Kingdom. 


R. TUCKER, Secretary. 


U MvERsaL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON. 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
e John Stewart, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman. 

Major-Gen. Sir Rd. Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq 

C.B. K.C.T. & 8. rancis Macnaghten, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. Charles Otway Magne, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet. Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
siis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. | Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 

aikes Currie, Esq. M.P. \ a 

‘The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums. Silat 

The following table will show the result of the last division of 
yy as declared on the 10th of May, 1843, to all persons who 

ad on that day paid six annual premiums :— 











Age 
when +i Reduced 
" Date of Sum | Original 

Policy . no Annual 
was Policy, Assured, | Premium, Premium. 

issued. | 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 
30 ee 1,000 2% 8 4/ 12 4 2 
40 f Ma ‘ 1,000 3110 0 1515 0 
50 ress)” | 1,000 4215 0 21 7 6 
60 ° 1 6611 8 33 510 


(By order of the Board) 
‘ DAVID JONES, Actuary. 


COTTISH (Winows’ Funp) ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, constituted by Act of Parliament. 
EsTABLISHED A.D. 1815. 
General Principles of the Society. 

The Principles of this Society are those of Mutual Assurance, 
or, as it has been more properly termed, Mutual Contribution. 
The Members are theirown Assurers. They are the Proprietors 
—the Sole Parties interested in the Funds; and, although by the 
Articles of Constitution, no Member is personally responsible 
for any Sum of Money beyond the Contribution conditioned to 
be paid by him in his Policy, the stability of the Society is 
amply provided for and secured by the solutary Regulation,— 
‘That at each Period of Investigation, one-third of the ascer- 
ae Profits shall be set aside and retained as a Guarantee 

und, 








Practice of the Society. J 

Whilst this Society owes very much unquestionably to the 
Equity of the Rules and erincip es upon which it has been esta- 
blished, some share of its popularity is attributable to the man- 
ner in which these Rules and Principles are practically carried 
out. The tables and calculations are all founded upon data 
which the long and successful experience of the Equitable So- 
ciety of London has shown may confidently be relied upon 
as safe. 

Although almost universally practised by other Offices, and 
although it unquestionably adds considerably to their business, 
the system of bribing parties unconnected with the Office, by the 
offer of a C issi n all busi introduced through their 
medium or influence, is not countenanced by this Society. ‘The 
Directors have always looked upon it as a practice which, for 
many reasons, is equally to be deprecated in the Company or 
Society offering, and in the party accepting, the bribe. 

me of the great characteristics of the Society is the liberal, 
punctual, and simple manner in which the claims are settled, 
combined with the very great care bestowed by the Directors, 
(with the advice and assistance of the Medical Officers,) in the 
selection of lives. Instead of affording every facility to parties 
to join the Society, and piterwards throwing all manner of un- 
necessary obstacles in the way of settlement, when the claim 
emerges, the Directors proceed upon the opposite principle of 
being most cautious and particular in their inquiries before ad- 
mitting members to the beneiits of the Society ; but, after being 
admitted, they are entitled to all the advantages which the 
Society affords; and when the claim emerges, no undue delay 
takes place, and no difficulties which can be avoided are inter- 
posed to prevent an easy and expeditious settlement. 

The utmost care is bestowed upon the Investment and Accu- 
mulation of the Funds: many advantageous opportunities, 
which are not open to others, being afforded to this Society, in 
the large amount of its capital, and its rapidly increasing anaual 
revenue. 

Forms of Proposal, and all farther information, may be had 
on application at the Head Office. or at any of the Society's 
Agencies. JOUN MACKENZIE, Manager. 

LONDON OFFICE, 7. Pall Mall, 

HUGH M‘KEAN, Agent. 
LD GILDING, LACKER, and BRONZE, 
however dirty, faded, or tarnished, rendered equal to new 
by UPTON’'S PARISIAN DETERGENTS, The effect is sudden, 
astonishing, and lasting; trouble merely sponging the surface, 
and the expense only a few pence fur the largest gilt frame, 
and the merest trifle for lackered articles. Fly spots are at 
once removed from gilding; no necessity, therefore, to cover 
from the fly. Gold detergent, 2s. 6d. per bottle; lacker and 
bronze, Is. 6¢.; lamp, ls. 4d. All are innoxious and inoffensive. 
Sold by Upton & Co., Lamp-manufacturers, 33, George-street, 
Hanover-square, and 65, Basinghall-street, City. Established 
— J 40 years. Atrial allowed free of all charge. Trade 
supplied. 
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_ REALLY WATERPROOF. 


ERDOE’S VENTILATING WATER- 
PROOF FROCK.—This established and gentlemanly 
garment has already been adopted by a long list of the Nobility, 
jentry, Professional Gentlemen, &c., and will prove well de- 
serving the attention of all who regard a respectable and gen- 
tlemanly eopeagence in opposition to slang, vulgarity, and 
meanness. Made to measure in the first style; but a large 
assortment always ready, of which an inspection is confidently 
invited. Warranted waterproof, without confining perspiration. 
Made only by W. Berdoe, Tailor, Waterproofer, &c. 69, 
Cornhill, eight doors from Bishopsgate-street. 











OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 

do not require snuffing ; they burn longer and are cheaper than 
any other candle ; the flame is steady and brilliant. No metallic 
or deleterious matter is used in the manufacture. Price 8d. per 
lb. Sold by G. k. Parish, agent for exportation, 214, Bread-street, 
City, and by Slodden & Stocking, 42, High-street, Marylebone ; 
W. Gethem, Broadley-terrace, Blandford-square; W. Evans, 
Italian warehouse, Greenwich; John Hawkins, grocer, High- 
street, Whitechapel; George Hawley, grocer, Pitfield-street, 
Hoxton; S. Game, Fish-street-hill ; 3 Bain, grocer, Bethnal- 
green-road ; G. H. Hudson, 229, Black friars-road; C. H. Nichola 
19, Bolingbroke-row, Walworth; and at the manufactory, Ol 

argebouse, Christchurch. Surrey. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono. 

y meter Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty (Esta- 
blished 132 years), 3, BIRCHIN-LANE. The largest assortment 
of fine Second-hand Watches of any house in Londen. b 
most eminent makers—many nearly equal to new, and at 
above half their original cost, all of which W. & Son warrant, 
They consist of fine Repeaters, Duplex, Lever, and Horizontal 
Escapements, all of superior manufacture. New Watches of the 
most elegant patterns upon the principle of their Chronometers, 
to which the Government awarded the prizes three years in suc- 
cession, with compensation balances to counteract the variations 
of temperature. Also a large assortment of Lever and elegant 
Horizontal Watches, for Ladies and Gentlemen, at considerably 
reduced prices. Old Watches taken in exchange. The most 
experienced workmen are employed on the premises in the 
repairing Cppertmont. ‘ e 

Webster & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 

H. 


WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority The 

.¢ ‘Queen's Own’) in the illustrated Chinese boxes, are 
now in course of delivery to the trade. The needles have large 
eyes, are easily threaded (even by blind persons), and have im- 
roved points, temper, and finish. Each paper is labelled with a 
ikeness of her Majesty or his Royal Highness Prince Albert, in 
relief on coloured grounds. Every quality of needles, fish- 
hooks, hooks ard eyes, steel pens, &c., for shipping. ese 
needles or pens for the home trade are sent, free, by post. by 
any respectable dealer, on receipt of 13 penny stamps for every 


shilling value.—H. Walker, Manufacturer to the Queen, 20, 
Maiden-lane, Wood-street, London. 


UTTER MADE IN TEN MINUTES, by 
the NEWLY-INVENTED CHURN, registered according 
to Act of Parliament. 
ATTWOOD, WIMBLE & WARNER, Manufacturers, Lewes, 
x 


Sussex. 

This Cuurn being made entirely of Block Tin, the necessa 
degree of temperature can be given to the cream, by placi it 
in a pan of cold or hot water, which insures the butter coming 
in ten or twelve minutes. The ——— of its construction, 
and the facility with which it may cleaned. are no incon- 
siderable advantages over those nowin common use. The great 
advantages of this Churn will be found in the winter; but in the 
summer, placing the churn in cold water will be the means of 
hardening the butter. 











Sizes, No. 1, 2, and 3. 
_ Churn from 7to8lbs, I3tol5lbs. 26 to 28lbs, 
Price, carriage paid to 25s. 35s. 42s. 
“ . , 


on, 
_ Metal Pans for Churns to stand in, 4s. 6d., 6s., and 7s. Larger 
sizes made to order. 

To be seen in London, at Wright's Range Warehouse, No. 3, 
Arthur-street, near the Monument; W, Baily & Son, Furnishing 
Ironmongers, 71, Gracechurch-street ; Livermore & Son, Iron- 
mongers, No. 30, Oxford-street; Benham, 19, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square. Export Agents, Barnes & Co., 109, Fen- 
church-street. 


TO MERCHANTS, FACTORS, IRONMONGERS, AND 


OTHERS. 

HE OMBROSOME, or PATENT PORT- 
ABLE SHOWER BATH, pecolieriy adapted for Travel- 

lers and Exportation.—This Bath is distinguished from every 
other by its combination of force with portability, its entire 
freedom from the dark and suffocating properties of the latter, 
the inexhaustible stream it produces from a few quarts of water, 
and the facility which it gives for converting the common fresh 
water shower into a saline or any other variety of bath. The 
height of the shower may be increased or lessened. It is also 
an excellent Douche Bath. Being nearly as small as a writing 
desk when packed, it will be found very advantageous for ex- 
portation. The apparatus is made entirely of brass, and beau- 
tifully finished and lackered. Manufacturers, Messrs. YATES 
& BIRCH, 42, Coleshill-street, Birmingham. May be seen at 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution, London; and be had at 
Messrs. Mapplebeck & Lowe, Bull Ring, Birmingham, and all 
o principal fronmongers in the Kingdom. Price 4/. 10s., and 

- os, 











So 
JHE OMBROSOME,or PATENT PORTABLE 
SHOWER BATH, especially adapted for travelling and 
exportation. By this ath an inexhaustible shower is produced 
from a few quarts of water: the height of the shower may he 
increased or lessened to suit adults or children, and occupying 
so little room, is peculiarly suited for bed-rooms and dressing- 
rooms; it is also an excellent Douche Bath. Being little larger 
than a writing-desk when packed, it will be a great desideratum 
for exportation to India and other hot climates. To Military 
Men and others of a migratory life, also to Students ofthe Uni- 
versities, Inns of Court, &c. (where rooms are low and water 
scarce), the present invention cannot failto be most acceptable. 
It is made entirely of brass, and is at once simple and elegant.— 
May be seen at the Royal Polytechnic Institution; and be had, 
with Prospectuses, wholesale and for exportation, at the Manu- 
factory, 115, Old-street; and retail at the Bazaar, Panklibanon 
Iron Works, 58, Baker-street; Mr. J. L. Benham, 19, Wigmore- 
street; Mr. C. Bray, 16, Cranbourne-street; Mr. J. Deacon, 4, 
Moorgate-street; Mr. J. Evans, London Bridge; Messrs. Fal- 
lows & Adcock 4, Halkin-street West; Messrs. Glenton & 
Chapman, 147, New Bond-street; and of all the leading Irons 
mongers throughout England.—Price 4. 10s. and 5/. 5s. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confi- 
dently recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to 

all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headach, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints; they act as a powerful tonic andgentle aperi- 
ent, imparting strength to the stomach, and composure to the 
nervous syeem. Fy 3 me" bettios, of Fe we wy Bisset by 
. Willoughby So., late B. G. Windus opsgate 
Without ; and nearly all Medicine Venders, | 
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THE ATHENZUM 





CSepr, 93 


On the Ist of October will be published, to be continued every alternate Month, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 
Picturesque Cpifices, 


AND 
ANCIENT CHURCHES OF ENGLAND; 


FROM DRAWINGS MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THE WORK BY J. D. HARDING, AND OTHER EMINENT ARTISsTs-; 
The whole executed in Litho-tint by Mr. Harding. 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS, AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


EDITED BY 8. C. HALL, F.S.A. 





Mode of Publication. 


The size of the Work will be Imperial Quarto; and its production will be in all respects commensurate with the importance of the subject and the advanced state of the graphic 
and typographic arts. Each Part will contain Three Subjects, executed in LitHo-t1nt—the patent invention of Mr. HULLMANDEL—a method peculiarly suited to such a publication, 
as combining accuracy of detail with brilliant artistic effects, and having also the advantage of novelty. 


Woodcuts, when desirable to elucidate the text, or to convey accurate ideas of striking details, will be scattered through the letter-press, which will consist of Twelve pages — 


sufficient, it is believed, to furnish all necessary information to the general reader. 
PRINTS, Imperial Quarto .. .. «. Five Shillings. 


PROOFS, Imperial Folio, to range with Nash's Mansions, and other Works of the same size .. «- «+ 


PART I. 
COBHAM HALL, KENT ee ee 
COBHAM CHURCH, INTERIOR 
WEST-STOW HALL, SUFFOLK ee 


PROOFS, Columbier Quarto .. «.. «. «+ Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


Twelve Shillings. 
contains 
+s oe ee ee J. D. Harpina. 
oe ee ee oe J.D. Harpine, 
ee ee os ee W. Miver. 








THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 





A SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS OF 


POPULAR AND INTERESTING FOREIGN 


WORKS, 


To be published as soon as possible after their appearance on the Continent. 


“The project of a ForerGx Liprary we thought in the first instance very highly of, and are particularly glad to observe its confirmed success, The 
books have been well chosen, and, without an exception, well translated.”— Examiner. 


VOLUMES COMPLETED. 


In 8vo. price 11s. cloth, 


LIFE IN MEXICO. 


By MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 
With a PREFACE by W. H. PRESCOTT, 
Author of ‘The History of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain.’ 

“Madame Calderon’s book has all the natural liveliness and tact, and readiness of 
remark, which are sure to distinguish the first production of a clever woman......Never 
was traveller better qualified for such a task in such a country, as far as physical resources, 
courage, and curiosity could go.—A more genuine book, in air, as well as reality, it would 
be difficult to tind."—Edinburgh Review. ; 


In 8vo. price 10s. cloth, 


CELEBRATED CRIMES, 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS, 

Containing THE BORGIAS—THE COUNTESS OF SAINT GERAN~—JOAN OF NAPLES 
—NISIDA—THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS—THE CENCI—THE MAR- 
CHIONESS DE GANGES—KARL LUDWIG SAND—VANINKA—URBAN GRAN- 
DIER. 

**Dumas’ book is very striking. The Tragedy of Truth—the serious side of what is called 
the Romance of Real Life—had never such startling illustration as this remarkable book 


affords. Its capital constructive art is only a less admirable feature than its perfect and 
close fidelity of detail. What a story is that of the Marchioness de Ganges !"— Examiner. 





In 8yo. price 11s. cloth, 


AUSTRIA. By J. G. KOHL. 


Comprising VIENNA—PRAGUE—HUNGA RY—BOHEMIA—THE DANUBE—GALICIA 
—STYRIA—MORAVIA—BUKOVINO, and the Military Frontier. 


With a Map, in 8vo. price 11s. cloth, 


RUSSIA. By J. G. KOHL. 


Comprising ST. PETERSBURG — MOSCOW — KHARKOFF — RIGA — ODESSA—THE 
GERMAN PROVINCES ON THE BALTIC—THE STEPPES—THE CRIMEA, and 
the Interior of the Country. r 
** This book gives the clearest insight into Russian habits, manners, and general statistics, 
of any work on the subject which we have hitherto consulted. Though sometimes minute, 
M. Kohl is never tedious, because he always manages to combine, with the most trifling 
matter, allusions or comparisons that make it interesting, from the vivid manner in which 
it is conveyed to the reader’s mind.”—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, Jan. 28. 


Part VIIL,, price 5s. 


SCHLOSSER’S 
HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


Part the First. Translated by DAVID DAVIDSON, M.A. 
Under the i diate Superintendence of the Author. 
The Literary Portion of the History will appear first, and form Four Parts, or Two 
Volumes, 8vo., with an entirely new Introduction by the Author, and with a Preface and 
Notes by the Translator. 





PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
By J. G. KOHL. 
To form Four Parts of the Forercn Liprary. 


OF MEDITATION AND DEVOTIONAL 
REFLECTION, 


Upon various subjects connected with the Religious, Moral, and Social Duties of Life. 
By H. ZSCHOKKE. Translated from the German by JAMES D, HAAS. 
Small 8yo. 7s. 6d. (In a few days.) 


HOURS 





A MANUAL OF FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC 
PAINTING ; 


Containing ample Instructions for carrying on all the Operations connected with these 
Arts; with an accurate Description of the Methods employed, and the Colours and other 
Materials used, by the most Eminent Artists of Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. B. Sarsrietp TaYLeEr, 
Curator of the Living Model Academy. Post 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND. 


———— 
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